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Translated for the Harbinger. 
II. 

Born under the sky of Italy, reared by 
chance like a bird of the sea shore, poor, 
orphan, abandoned, and yet happy in the 
present, and sanguine for the futur 


like a 


was, 


love-child, which he doubtless 


Anzoleto, that handsome 


nineteen, who passed all his days with 


the litthke Consuelo, in the most complete 


liberty, upon the flag stones of Venice, 


had long since had, as may well be im- 


agined, his first experiences of love. 


Initiated into the easy pleasures, which 


had more than once presented them- 


selves to hin, he would already have 


been worn out and perhaps corrupted, 


had he lived in our sombre climate and if 


less rich 


nature had endowed him with a 


organization. But, developed earjy in 
life and destined to a long and powerful 
pure and 


will. By 


little Span- 


Madonettes.t snging 


manhood, he had still his heart 
restrained by the 
had 


ish girl before the 


his senses 
chanee he met with the 
canticles from pure devotion; and he for 
the pleasure of exercising his voice, had 
sung with her to the stars during whole 
And then they had met upon 
shell- 
fish, he for the purpose of eating, she to 


And still 


again they had met in the church, she 


evenings. 


the sands of Lido, gathering 


make chaplets and ornaments. 


praying to the good God with all her 
heart, he looking at the beautiful ladies 
And in all 


meetings, Consuelo had 


with all his eyes. these 


seemed to him 


so gdod, so sweet, so obliging. so gay, 


that he had made bimself her friend, her 
inseparable companion, without knowing 


why or wherefore. Anzoleto as yet, 


knew nothing of love in its higher forms. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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He felt friendship for Consuelo; and as 
he was of a country and people where 
the passions rule more than the attach- 
ments, he knew fot how to give to this 
friendship any other name than 
love. 
had made to Anzole- 


és It 


speaking, aiter she 


to the following observation. you 


call yourself my lover, it is because you 


wish to marry me!’’ he had answered: 
‘Most certainlv, if you are willing, we 
will be married together.*’ And thence- 
forth it was an understood thing. Per- 


} ‘ . 1. 
Anzoleto thoucht it a rood joKe, 


while Consuelo beheved in it with the 


best fuith in the world. But it is certain 


that his young heart already experienced 
those contradictory sentiments and complhi- 
cated emotions which agitate and disjein 
the existence of men worn by dissipation. 

\bandoned to violent instincts, greedy 


of pleasures, loving only that which con- 


I 
duced to his happiness, hating and flying 
enroyvients, 


all that opposed his arlist 


bones, that is, seeking and 


frivhttul 


even to thre 


feeling hte with a intensity, he 


found that his mistresses imposed upon 


him the sufferings and dangers of pas- 


sions which he humseli did not teel pre 
| 


foundily. Stull he saw them trom tune 


to time, recalled as he was by his desires, 
by satiety or disgust. 


but soon repelled 


And 


expended without imagination and with- 


when this strange child had thus 
out dignity the superabundance of his 
life, he felt the necessity of a sweet so- 
eiety, and of a chaste and serene expan- 
He might 


Jean Jaeques: ‘* So 


* alread h- » enid it} 
sion. auiready nave aid Wiln 


true it is that what 


attaches us most to women 1s less lber- 


tinism than a certain delight in living nea: 


them.”’ ‘Then without unde rstanding the 


charm which attracted him towards Con- 


suelo, not having as vet even the sense 


of the beautiful, and not knowing wheth- 


er she was ugly or pretty, child 
\ 


enough to be amused with her by plays 


beneath his age, man enough, 


SC rupue- 
lously to respect her fourteen years, he 
led with her in pubhe, upen the marbles, 


the tiles, and the waves of Venice, a life 


RED, 


that of 


Consuelo aceepted this manner of 


himself 


AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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us happy, as pure, as secret, and almost 
as poetic as that of Paul and Virginia, 
under the moss covered trees of the des- 
Though they had a liberty the 
most absolute and the most dangerous, 


ert. 


no family, no vigilant and tender mothers 
to form them to virtue, no devoted ser- 
vant to search after them in the evening 
and conduct them to the fold, not even a 


dog to warn them of danger, they 
met with no sort of accident. They 


sailed over the lagunes in an open boat, 
at ail hours and in all weathers, without 
oars and without a pilot; they wandered 
over the wastes, without guide, without 
compass and without care of the rising 
tide ; they sang before the chapels raised 
under a vine at the corner of the streets, 


without thinking of the late hour, and 
without needing any bed till morning, 
other than the white flag stone still 


warm with the heat of the day. 


They 
stopped before the Theatre ot Pulcinel- 
la, and followed with a passionate atten- 
tion the fantastic drama of the beautiful 
of the Marionettes,* 


Corisando, queen 


without remembering the absenee of 


breakfast aud the little probability of 
supper. They wave themselves up to 


the unbridled amusements of the Carni- 


val; having for all disguise and all orna- 


ment, he his vest turned mside out, and 


she a great bow of old ribbons above her 


ear. ‘They made sumptaous repasts up- 
the 
steps of a palace with fruits of the sea,t 


on the balustrade of a bridge, or 


leaves of raw fennel, or rinds of citron. 


In fine, they led a joyous and free life, 
without more perilous caresses or amor- 


ous sentiments, than would have been 


exchanged by two virtuous children of 


me age and one sex. Days, years, 
passed by, Anzoleto had other mistress- 
es: Consuelo did not even know that 


there could be another love than that of 


which she was the object. She became 


a young woman without feeling herself 


* Puppets. 

¢ Diverse kinds of shell-fish, very large 
and very cheap, of which the people of Ven- 
ice are quite fond. 





Ne 


we 


obliged to more reserve with her be- 
trothed; and he saw her grow and 
change, without experiencing any impa- 
ticnee, and without desiring any altera- 
tion in this intimacy, without cloud, 
without scruple, without mystery, and 
without remorse. 

Four years had already passed since 
the Professor Porpora and the Count 
Zustiniani had presented to each other 
their /ittle musicians, and since that time 
the Count had thought no more of the 
young singer of sacred music; sine 
that time also the Professer had equally 
forgetten the handsom 
much as he did 
examination, endowed W! 
qualities, which he required in a pupi 
primarily, a nature of serious and patient 
intelligenee, then a modesty carried even 
to the annihilation of the scholar before 
! 


ly, a complete absence 
: I 


his master, and last] 
anterior to those 
mo Never 


talk to me.” said he. ** of a scholar whose 


of musical studies 


which he hmself was to give. 


brain is not under my will as a fa/ula 
rasa, as virgin wax upon which I ean 
vike the first impression. I have not 
tints to spend a year in making him un- 


learn b-fore beg ng to teach. If you 


wish me to write upon a slate, give it to 
And not only so, but give it 
to me of good quality. If it is too hard, 


me clear. 


I cannot mark upon it, if it is too thin, ] 
shall break it at the first trial.’’ In 


short, although he recognized the extra- 


ordinary powers of the young Anzoleto, 
he declared to the Count with some hu- 


mor and an ironical humility, at the end 
of the first lessen, that his method wus 
not fitted for a pupil already so far ad- 
vanced, and that any master would be 
suflicieat to embarass and retard the nat- 
ural progress and the invincible develop- 


ment of that marnificent organization. 


The Count sent his protégé to the 
Professor Melhfiore, 
cadence and from ¢tri/les to grupetti, led 


him to the entire development of his 


who trom roulade to 


qualities; so wel}, that when he 


brilliant 
had completed his twenty third year, he 
was judged, by all who had heard him in 
the Count’s saloon, as capable of making 
his début at Saint Samuel with great 
success in the highest parts. 

One evening, all the dilettanti nobility 
and all the artists of any note who hap- 
pened to be at Venice, were invited to 
attend at a final and decisive trial. For 


4 


the first time in his life Anzoleto put off 


his plebeian trock, curled and powdered 
his beautiful hair, dressed himself in a 
black suit, satin vest, and shoes with 


buckles, assumed composed air, and 


glided on tip-toe to a h irpsichord, where 
in the blaze of a hundred wax eandles. 


and before two or three hundred persons, 


ho tollowed with his eyes the accompani 
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inflated his lungs, and launched 
himself, with his audacity, his ambition, 
and his deep chested w/* into that per- 
ilous career in which not a jury, not a 
judge, but a whole public, holds in one 
hand the palm and in the other the hiss. 


It need not be asked if Anzoleto was 


! 


affected internally ; at any rate it appear- 


ed but little ; and hardly had his piercing 
ly interogating those of the 
ladies, divined that secret approbation 
which is rarely refused to so handsome a 
young man; hardly had the amateurs 
surprised at such power of tone, and such 


a facility of veealization, caused favorah] 





heard around them, than 


ioy and hope inundated his whole being. 


murmurs to be 


Then also, for the first time in his life 
Anzoleto, until then, vulgarly compre- 


hended and vulgarly taught. felt that he 


was not a vulgar man ; transported by 
the necessity and the feeling of triumph, 
he sang with an energy, an originality, 
and a rapture which were remarkable. 
It is true, his taste was not alw i1yS pure, 


nor his execution faultless in all parts of 


the piece: but he always knew how to 


recover himself by strokes of b ildness, 

hy fl isnes at it rence 1 d transports 
T ve 

of enthusizsm He missed the effects 


] 


which the composer had arranged, but 


found others of which no ene had thoucht 


. 1 : 
neither the author who traced them, nor 


the professor who interpreted them, nor 
any of the wvtrtwost who had rendered 
them. This boldness seized and carried 


1! 


with him all the world. For one inno- 
vation they pardoned him ten mistakes 
for one individual sentiment, ten rebel- 
lions against method. So true is it, that 
soaring towards new conquests, exercises 
more fascination upon men than all th 
resources and all the lichts of science 
within the limits of the known. 

No one perhaps understood the causes, 
and no one escaped the effects of this en- 
thusiasm. Corilla had opened the meet- 


’ 


ing, by a grand air, finely sung and vig- 


orously applauded ; but the success of th 
young debutant, so completely effaced 
hers, that she felt a movement of race.— 
But at the moment when Anzoleto, cov- 
ered with praises and caresses, returned 
to the harpsichord, where she was seated, 
he said, bending towards her with a com- 
pound of submission and audacity: **And 
you, queen of song, queen of beauty, have 
you not one look of encouragement for 
the poor unfortunate, who fears and 
adores you ” 

The prima-donna, surprised at so much 
boldness, looked closely at that beautiful 
face which she had hardly deigned to per- 
ceive; for what vain and triumphant wo- 
man would deien to give attention to an 


obscure and poor boy! She did remark 


* Ut the first note of the gammut 


it at last; she was struck with his beau- 
ty ; his glance, full of fire, penetrated her, 
and vanquished—overcome in her turn, she 
bestowed upon him a long and profound 
look, which was as the seal placed upon 
his brevet of celebrity. On this memora- 
ble evening, Anzoleto had overpowered 
his public, and most formidable enemy ; 
for the beautiful songstress was queen, 
not only upon the stage, but at the admin- 
istration and in the study of the Count 


¢ ‘ 
Zustiniani. 


EY. 

In the midst of the applauses, unani- 
mous and somewhat extravagant, which 
the voice and manner of the debutant had 
called forth, one solitary hearer, seated 


rs close 


upon the edge of his chair, his le 
together, and his hands motionless upon 
his knees, after the style of the Egyptian 
Gods, remained mute as a Sphinx, and 
mysterious as a hieroglyphic: it was the 
learned professor and celebrated compo- 
ser, Porpora. W hile his callant e 
the profess« r M llifoire, attributing to 
himse!f, all the honor of Anzoleto’s suc- 
cess, strutted before the ladies, and salu- 


ted all the men with suppleness to thank 


music remained there, his eyes fixed upon 
the floor, his brow contracted, his mouth 
shut ticht, and as if lost in reflections.— 
When all the company, which had been 


invited that evening, to a great ball atthe 


} 


house of th ’ ° 


‘ ecare “Sd, 


had departed 
by degrees, and there remained only the 


warmest di/-ftanti with some ladies, and 


the principal artists about the harpsichord, 


i 


Zustiniani ipproa ‘hed the severe maestro. 


‘* You have frowned too much against 


the moderns, my dear professor,’’ said 


he, ‘‘and your silence does not impos 

upon me. Yeu wish even to the end, to 
close your ears to this profane music, and 
this new method which charm us. Your 
heart has opened notwithstanding your 
ey ‘ 


d your ears have drank in the 
poison ot sé duction.’ 


Come, “tor rrofeser.”’ said the charm- 


ing Corilla in dialect, renewing with her 
ancient teacherthe infantine manners ofthe 
scvo/a, ** you must grant me one favor.”’ 


** Avaunt hapless girl!’ eried the pro- 


fossor, half lauctring and resisting with 


some remains of ill humor the caresses of 


his ineconstant pupil. ‘* What is there 
heneeforth in common between us? [know 
you not. Carry elsewhere your beautiful 
smiles and your perfidious warblings.”’ 

‘¢ See he softens,’’ said Corilla, seizing 
with one hand the arm of the debutant, 
while the other continued toying with the 
ample white cravat of the professor.— 
‘*Come here, Zo/o,t and bend your knee 

*The wife of the Doze, the chicf magis- 
trate of Venice. 

+ Contraction of Anzoleto. which is the 
diminutive of Angelo — Ancolo in dialect 


em even for their looks, the master of 
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before the most learned professor of vocal 
music in all Italy. Humble yourself, my 
child, and disarm his severity. One word 
from him, if you can obtain it, should be 
more precious to you than all the trum- 
pets of fame.’ 

** You have been very severe with me, 
signor professor,’’ said Anzoleto, bending 
before him with a modesty that had some- 
what of mockery ; ‘* nevertheless my on- 
ly desire for four years has been to in- 
duce you to revoke so cruel a judgment: 
and if I have not sueceeded this evening, 
I doubt if I shall have courage to reap- 
pear before the public, bowed down as | 
am with the weight of your anathema.”’ 

‘* Boy,”’ said the professor, rising with 
a vivacity and speaking with a conviction 
which made him noble and grand, instead 
of crooked and mean, as he ordinarily 
seemed, ‘* leave to the women honeyed 
and deceitful words. Never debase your- 
self to the language of flattery, even be- 
fore your superior, much less before one 
whose judgment you inwardly disdain.— 
But an hour since, you were there in 
that corner, poor, unknown, fearful ; 
your whole future lot depended on a 
hair, upon a sound of your throat, upon 
an instant of faiiure in your powers, upon 
a eaprice of your audience. One lucky 
chance, one effort, one instant, has made 
The Ci- 


reer is opened, you have only to pursue 


you rich, cel +hrated, insolent 


it so far as your strength will support you. 
Listen, then, for the first time, and for 
the last, perhaps, you are about to hear 
the truth. You are in a bad way, vou 
sing badly, and you love bad music. You 
know nothing. vou have studied nothing 
fundamentally. You have only practice 
and facility: you excite yourself at will 
vou know how to coo and to warble, as do 
those genteel and coquettish young ladies 
whom we pardon for mincing what they 
know not bow to sing. But you do not 
know how to phrase ; you pronounce bad- 
ly; you. have a vulgar accent ; a false and 
common style. Stil, do not be discour- 
aged: you have all these defects, but you 
have likewise the means of overcoming 
them; for you have the qualities which 
neither teaching nor labor can give; you 
have that which neither bad counsel nor 
bad examples can take from you; you 
have the sacred fire ; — you have genius. 
Alas! a fire which will enkindle noth- 
ing grand, a genius which will remain 
sterile: for | see in your eyes as I have 
felt in your chest, you have no worship 
for the art, you have no faith in the great 
masters, nor respect for grand creations ; 
you love glory, nothing but glory, and 
that for yourself alone. You might, — 
you could have,— but no, it is too late, 
your destiny will be the course of a 
meteor, like that of —’’ 

And the professor, crushing his hat 
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abruptly upon his head, turned Iris back | sigm of the miserable den into which he 
and departed, without saluting any one, | 


so absorbed was he in the inward develop- | 


ment of his enigmatic sentence. Though | 


every one forced himself to laugh at the 


extravagances of the professor, yet they | 


left a painful impression, and as it were, 
a feeling of doubt and sadness for some 


moments. Anzoleto was the first who| 


appeared to think no more of them, | 


while in facet, they had excited in him a 
profound emotion of joy, of pride, of 
anger, and of emulation, of which his 
whole life must thereafter necessarily be 
He appeared solely 


occupied in pleasing Corilla; and knew 


the consequence. 


so well how to persuade her of this, 
that she was very seriously taken with 
him at this first meeting. Count Zusti- 
niani Was not very jeclous of her, and 
perhaps had his reasons for not troubling 
her much. Besides, he was more inter- 
ested in the clory and renown of his thea- 


tre than in any thing else in the world: 


not because he was mean in matters of 


money, but because he was really fanat- 
ie in what are called the fine arts. This 
is In My Opinion, an expression which 
belongs to a certain vulgar sentiment, 
entirely Italian, and consequently passion- 
ate without much discernment. The 
worship of ert, a more modern expres- 
sion, and one which the whole world did 
not use a hundred years ago, has a sense 


juite different from a taste for the fine 


arts. The Ceunt was in fact a man of 


taste as then understood, amateur, and 


notlung more. But the gratification of 


} 


this taste was the greatest affair of his 
life. He liked to busy himself about the 
public, and to have the publie busied 


about him; to frequent the company of 


irtists, to rule in fashion, to cause talk 
of his theatre, of his luxury, of his affa- 
bility, of his magnificence. He had, in 
one word, the ruling passion of provin- 


cial great men, ostentation. To own and 


direct a theatre was the best means of | 


satisfying and diverting a whole city.—| 


He would have been still more happy, 
could he have seated the whole republic 
at his table. When strangers asked pro- 
fessor Porpora what Count Zustiniani 
was, he used to answer: “* He is a man 
who likes to entertain, and who serves up 
music on his Theatre, as he serves up 
pheasants on his table.” 

Towards one in the morning, they sep- 
arated. 

** Anzoleto,”’ said Comlla, who was 
alone with him in a recess of the baleony, 
‘* where do you live’’’ Atthis unexpee- 
ted question, Anzoleto felt himself grow 
red and pale, almost simultaneously; for 
how could he avow to this wonderful and 
opulent beauty, that he had hardly hearth 
or roof' Even this answer would have 
bee= more easy to make, than the confes- 


retired on those nights when he did not 
sleep, either from choice or necessity, un- 
der the beautiful stars. 

‘** Well! what is there so extraordinary 
in my question!’’ said Corilla, laughing 
at his trouble. 

‘“* 1 was asking myself,” responded An- 
zoleto, with much presence of mind, 
‘*what palace of kings, or fairies could 
be worthy of the proud morta] who should 
carry to it the remembrance ef one look 
of love from Corilla!’’ 

‘* And what does this flatterer mean to 
say by that!’ returned she, darting at 
him the most burnmg glance she could 
draw from her magazine of deviltries. 

‘* That I have not that happiness,’’ an- 
swered the young man, ‘* but if I had, I 
should be proud enough to wish to dwell 
only between the sky and the sea, like 
the stars.” 

** Or like the ewecatt’’* eried the song- 
stress, bursting inte a laugh. 

‘** Mock me, despise me,’’ answered An- 
zoleto; ‘* I like that, even better than to 
have you not think of me at all.” 

‘*Come, since you will net answer ex- 
cept in metaphors,”’ said she, “I will 
earry you in my gondola, though you may 
go from, instead of towards your home. 
If | serve you that ill turn, it is your own 
fanit.”’ 

** Was that the motive for your curios- 
ity, signora’ In thatease, my answer is 
very short, and very clear; my home is 
on the steps of your palace.”’ 

‘*Gro, then, and wait for me, on the 
steps of this in which we are,”’ said Cor- 
illa, lowering her voice; *‘ for Zustinia- 
ni might well blame the indulgence with 
which I listen to yeur nonsense.”’ 

In the first transport ef his vanity, An- 
zoleto stole away, and running dewn the 
landing place of the palace, leapt upon 
the prow of Corila’s gondela, eounting 
the seeonds by the rapré beatings ef his 
intoxicated heart. But betore she ap- 
peared upen the steps of the palace, many 
reflections passed threugh the aetive, and 
ambitiews brain of the debutant. ‘* Cor- 
illa is all powerful,’’ said he to himself, 
‘*but if, by the fact of pleasing her, I 
should displease the Ceunt? or if, indeed, 
I should, by my toe easy triumph, cause 
her to lose the mfluence she has over him, 
by disgusting him entirely, with so fickle 
& mistress '"" 

In this perplexity, Anzoleto measured 
with his eye the stairease, which he could 
still reascend, and he thought of making 
his escape, when torches glaneed from 
under the portico, and the beautiful Co- 
rilla, wrapped m her mantle of ermine, 


* These birts are of a proverbial! simplicity, 
and their awkwardness is equivatent in the 
savings of Venice, to our—“ light headed as a 
cock-chaffer.”” 


’ 
° 


no nema yah yap ea 


_ 
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appeared on the first Steps, in the midst 
of a group of caval 
supporting her roun led elbow in the hol- 
low of his hand, and so assisting her to 
descend, as is the custom at Venice. 

‘© Well,’ said the prima-donna’s gon- 
dolier to the undecided Anzoleto, ** what 


t Inter the rondola 


are you doing there 
quickly if you have permission, or follow 
the bank and run, for the lord Count 
with the signora.”’ 


Anzoleto threw himself to the bottom 


of the gondola, without knowing what he 
did. Hehad lost his senses. But searc 
ly was he there, that he imagined to 
himself the astonishment and 

tion which the Count would expr ‘ 
should he enter the gondola with his mis- 
tress, on finding there his insolent proté- 
eé. His anguish was the more eruel, 
that it was prolonged more than five 


minutes. The signora stopped in the 

middle of the stairease. She talk 

Kaughed loudly with her retinue, and dis- 

eassing a passage of music, repeated 11 

with full voice in many ditierent styles. 
] y 


Iler voice. clear and vibrating, lost itself 


among the palaces l d cu olas of the Ca- 


nal, as th » cTOWINGE fa cock. aw uk ! 


before dawn, = }ost 1 the s le nee ot the 
fields. 
Anzoleto, able t strain himself ne 


longer, resolved to drop into the water, 
by the opening of the gondola, which was 
turned from the steps. He had already 
pushed the glass into its pane of black 
velvet, and had passed one 
when the second rower of the prima don- 
na, he whose place was on the poop, 


stooping down toward 


‘of the little cabin, said ina low voie 


‘¢as they are singmg, It is 2 sign fer vor 
to keep close, and | r not} 
A nzoleto, and \ ( but vitho 


even to the prow of her gondola,on which 
she remained standing, addressing to hin 
many compliments of elicissuma notte* un- 
til she had quitt 1 the bank; then she 
came and seated herself by her new lover, 
with as much naturalness, and tranquillity, 
as if she had not risked his life, and her 
own fortune, by this mmpertinent trifling. 


‘*You see Corilla said in the mean 


while Zustiniani to count Barberigo: 
‘‘weli' [T would bet my head, that she is 
not alone in her gondo 

** And how can you havesuch anidea?”’ 


returned Barberigo 


”- Beeaus she be rot d me a thousand 
times, to attend h to her palace 
‘*And are you no mo jealous than 
that ?’’ 
. . . — . 
‘*7T have been ¢ i of that weakness 
for some time. | would five a good deal, 


* The superlative of goud night 


hers, each desirous of 
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if our first eantatrice could fall seriously | 
in love with some one who would make 
her prefer a continued residence in Ven- 
ice to those dreams of travel with which 
she now threatens me. I can easily con- 
sole myself for her infidelities ; but I eould 
not replace either her voice, her talent or 
the enthusiasm of the public whom she 


keeps captive at Saint Samuel.”’ 

‘T understand ; but who then ean be 
the lover of this wanton princess ! 

The Count and his friend passed in re- 
view all those whom Corilla could have 
noticed and encourag dd ring the eve- 


thbsolutely the only 


not think. 


It is with regret that I have read vour 


repea d criticisms of (\ssociation, and the 
mani yr in which it has he l contounde d 
with doctrines of a community of proper- 
tv. infidelit &c. & with which it has 
othing in common Your paper, with 

s la circulation, must have preju- 

a | 

da creat ma minds against it, anc 

| di sire th ough tne sam medium to 
explain what Association really is, its 


aims, and the principles upon which it is 
based. 

Association aims at a social reforma- 
tlon, —at a reform which shall go to t 
root of the evils that afflict the creat 
body of mankind, the rich as well as the 
poor, and offer some effectual means of 
Association declares 
these evils are far more social and indus- 


trial in their nature than political, partic- 


ularly in this country. and that political 


of a Social Reformation is a true and just 
one, ealled for by the suffering condition 
if millions of our fellow creatures, by 
sound reason, and by true charity and 
justice. It would seem, in fact, as if the 
me had arrived in the history of the race, 
when the most advanced nations should 


undertake intell 


cently and with foresight, 
a Social Reform, after having gone through 
as they have, so many political, legislative, 
religious, and other reforms: it would 
seem as if Providence, in its merey, had 
it length deereed that man should emerge: 
from the long eareer of suffering through 
which he has gone, and it is in the light 
of this faith that we explain the reason 
why this great problem is beginning to be 
agitated atthe present time, far and wide, 
among the eivilized nations of the earth. 
Let us glance at the.progress which it is 


making and its condition in some of the 


nations of Christendom 





ee 


In Franee, where so many political re- 
forms have been tried and with such fruit- 
less or disastrous results, independent and 
investigating minds have become con- 
vineed of their impotency, and have grad- 
ually had their attention drawn to a deep- 
er reform,—to a reform in the social 
organization itself, instead of in the gov- 
ernment and administration. The idea of 
a social reformation is penetrating in con- 
sequence into nearly all the spheres of 
publie life in Franee,— into the press, 
into politics and legislative deliberations, 
into the teachings of political economy, 
and into literature. In Paris two daily 
papers, La Democrat Pacifique, and La 


r 
fp? 
4 


. | } } 
?vefurme, besides some weeklies and re- 


ews, are devoted to the cause, edited 
for the most part with great ability, and 
ulvocating and pressing this great ques- 
tion upon the attention of the people. In 
the sphere of politics, where naturally 
less freedom exists, the fundamental part 
only of the question, and that in the 
shape of the organization of labor and an 
industrial reform has come up; this, how- 
ever, is the true and practical commence- 
ment of a social reform, and it is exciting 
the attention of nearly the whole press of 
I'rance, and already counts among its 


} 


advocates many of the leading minds of 


By the last arrivals of the 


French papers, we observed in the Jour- 


the nation. 


nal des Delats even, the principal conserv- 
ative paper of Paris and ministerial organ, 
four long columns upon the subject, a 
thing unthought of ten years since, and 
M. Ledru Rollin, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, lately presented a peti- 
tion, covered with forty-one thousand 
signatures, praying for an inquest into 
the condition of the laboring classes. and 
the state of labor, which was got up by 
the friends of the organization of labor. 
‘These are trifles, but they show that the 
question is taking hold strongly of the 
public mind. In political economy, Blan- 
qui and Michel Chevalier, who oecupy 
the two principal chairs devoted to this 
science in the Universities of Paris, dis- 
euss the questions of Association and an 
Industrial Reform with perfect freedom, 
and with a talent that is remarkable, and 
are giving a new direction to the investiga- 
tions of political economy. M. Chevalier, 
who has lately been elected member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, made in one of 
his late courses, the following declaration, 
which sums up his views upon this great 
question, and which is a prophecy as pro- 
found as it is concise. 

‘* As the question of liberty,’’ said he, 
‘* has occupied the attention of the world 
for the last fifty years, so the question of 
Association and the Organization of labor, 
will occupy it for the next fifty years to 


COidie 


And this is true ; political reforms have 
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engaged the attention of the world, and 


with an absorbing intensity for the last 


half century; the results which they can 


produce have been fully demonstrated in 
rh great in 


Now 


adiscus- 


the United States, and althou 


many respects, yet insufficient. 


comes the time for the study and 
sion of a Social Reform, as the continua- 


tion and completion of all past reforms, 


and its application in such ways as the 
genius of different nations shall dictate. 


In Literature this great problem has 


found in France some powerful allies and 


advocates; one of its noblest champions 


is Eugéne Sue. It was under the inspi 


ration of this new social idea that he 


wrote the Mysteries ot Paris, hi first 


effort in this direction, and its suecess, as 
well as that of the Wandering Jew, in 
which the ideas of Association, the or- 


ganizition of labor, and a social reform, 
are more fully developed, show how 
broad a field the grand conceptions oft a 


more just and fortunate order of things 
and a higher and happier destiny for man 
on earth throws open to literature. <A 
kind and generous heart beats in the 


bosom of Kugéne Sue, and his pen and 


his intelligence are hereafter gained to 


the sacred cause of social reformation, 


and the elevation of the human race. 


We have not space to enter further into 


the social movements in France, but the 


little which we have said, shows 


iis mag 


nitude, and that it is not based upon a 


visionary idea, but upon one full of living 


truth and justice, and which gains to its 


cause the allegiance of minds of a practi- 


i 


cal as well as a poetical character. 
In Germany, the people of whieh ap- 


preciate so well universal 


; : 
rincipies, this 


new social movement is interesting th 


higher philosophic and literary minds on 


the one hand, and to some extent, the 


leading industrialists, or master workmen, 


on the other. It is also beginning to ex- 
cite the attention of portions of the rell- 
gious world. 

In Germany the separation between the 


wages-classes or pro/etartes, and the em- 


ployers, Is not so profound as In rane 


and England. <A certain degree of sym- 


pathy and union exists between them, 


notwithstanding the conflict of interests 


the jealousies and rivalries which the 
competition system engenders, and this 
sympathy and union do great honor to the 
humane, honest and social 
the German people. ‘This feeling is a- 
rousing the leaders in industry, who see 
that free competition, monopolized ma- 
chinery, and other principles of modern 
industrialism, are sure to bring the peo- 
ple into the destitution and pauperism 
that exist in England, where the system 
has been longer at work, and they are 
looking with deep interest to the question 


of the elevation of the laboring classes, 


character of 
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and 
result. 
of 


distinguished minds are 


In the sphere philosophy, several 
devoting their 
labors to this social movement, and also 
in the sphere of literature. In the latter, 


} ] ) 
I will mention only the celebrated Bettina 


\rnim, known more in this country for 


her corresponde nee with Goethe, and 


of 


rea 


certainly one the most remarkable 


women of the as She has lately writ- 
ten a work on the subiect; and occupy- 
as she does, a high place in society, 
being celebrated for her genius, she 


Another 


any for her publie. 


| 


T } 
distinguished author, Heinrich Heine, the 


Sterne of Germany, has 
yecullar manner upon the question, and 
ry, and exciting thought. 


5 arousing inqu 


The Germans have never taken much 
nterest in the shallow politieal reforms, 
controversies of the 


The 


has taugnt 


the legisiative 


— ’ : 
Wperai party ith Kurope. 


yrofound instinct of the people 


them that something deeper to be 


Was 


far more thorough and 


orht far thieves 
SOUUTIL LOT, — Lila 


' 
organic relorms must be underta en 


wo 


effect any really great and beneficia] re- 


question of a social 


they will find, as thew did, 


ir religious an under- 


reformation, 


taking worthy of their deep sincerity 


ind philanthropy, and their devoted en- 


thusiasm, and they will move in it. w 


; . a } , 
believe, from what we have observed, and 


broad, with the power which 


from signs a 


they have always shown when a 


truly 


it, just and universal cause appealed 


‘lenee and their 


oO their conse 


sympathy. 


speak briefly of the 


progress ot 


movement in one more nation, 


Inited States. Here, where 


verfect freedom for the expression of opin- 


on, and the propagation of new ideas 


xists, and the people are intelligent 


Chol 


rh to comprehend new principles, 


the question of a Secial Reform has been 


idvoeated in a direet and positive manner, 


} 


and a definite plan has been proposed for 


etfecting it. A new order of Society. 


based upon the great principles of Asso- 
ciation (which is the Christian principle 
of brotherhood, applied to the social af- 
fairs of man) upon a system ef honorable 
and attractive industry, upon unity of in- 
terests, and the harmonious action and 
play of those springs of action implanted 
in man, called affections and passions, 
—has been advocated and proposed in 
the place of the present order of things, 
based upon opposite prineiples, upon the 
general isolation and disassociation of 
classes and families, upon repugnant and 
degrading industry, upon the conflict of 
all the 


liscordant and perverted action of the 


interests, social servitude, and 


passions and affections. 


This idea of a combined or associative 


a reform capable of effecting this | 


order, has spread quite rapidly through- 


| out the country, —a great many persons 


heve been gained tu it, —several at 


tempts at practical realization are making, 


and men of intelligence and devotion 


have become its advocates. The materi- 
als of a wide and efficient propagation are 


preparing, which will be applied as the 


| times ripen for it. 


In another article I will explain some- 
thing of the principles on which associa- 
tion rests and its mechanism.—a. B. 


N. Y. Herald. 


ADDRESS 
lo the Workingme n of New England, by 

L. W. Ryexman, President of the New 

England Workinemen’s Association. 
Fellow Citizens, and Brother Workingmen : 

My position as President of the New 
England Workingmen’s Association, will 
justify me in addressing its members ; and 
the facet that the privations, suffering, and 
oppressions which they endure, that the 
hopes for relief which they entertain, that 
the principles upon which they must rely 
for the amelioration of their condition, and 
the efforts that must be made in order to 
insure the triumph of those principtes, 
bear the same relation to all workingmen, 
will be a sufficient apology for extending 
mv address to all the workingmen of New 
England. 

The instinetive love of justice which the 
Creator has implanted in the human‘beart, 
cradually developed by eighteen centu- 
ries of teaching of the divine preeepts of 
Christianity, —the vast increase of the 
power of producing the means of human 
development, support, and happiness, dis 
covered within a few years last past,— 
the creat advances made in the diffusion 
of just views of the relative rights and 
uti 


's of governments and the governed, 


been, and are preparing and preeipi- 


have 
tating a crisis, which will soon exhibit to 
the view of the astonished world, the glo- 
rious spectacle of a nation,—of THIS Na- 
TION, rising into the dignity of Republi- 
can virtue, and regenerating its constitu- 
tions and laws, peacefully, firmly, and 
thoroughly. Changing the protection of 
government from what it new is, (and 
which can only be compared to the pro- 
in a 
pugilistic ring, the fair play of a standing 
where the seconds, bottle hold- 
ers, and time-keepers, carefully watch 


tection secured to the combatants 


up fight ; 
the progress of the contest, and when 


behold 
bruised, and exhausted, fall to the earth ; 


they their fellow man beaten, 
coolly hand over the profits of the brutal 
and ferocious strife te the strongest, and 
declaring him the best man,) to the pro- 
tection of a kind and affectionate parent, 
extending his guardianship equally over 
all his @hildren, using his utmost means 
to secure their happiness, by giving to all 
and each the greatest advantages of edu- 
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cation their faculties would receive ; and 
the guarantee of the right to labor, and 
its full proceeds to all engaged in useful 
occupations. 

Yes, my fellow citizens, this crisis is 
now rapidly approaching; measures have 


been taken to forin a Constitution of Gov- | 


ernment, which will embody the Princi- 
ples of Universal Philanthropy, Christian- 
ity, and Democracy. A delegation has 
been appointed by the cooperative action 
of the New York National Reform Con- 
vention, and the New England Working- 
men’s Association, to meet on the sce- 
ond Tuesday in October next, in the city 
of New York 


This delegation will be composed of 


distinguished members of the various re- 
form moveinents which now agitate the 
country, and they will assemble to waive 
the discussion of points upon which they 
differ, and to adupt such a Constitution as 
will serve as a basis of action for the at- 
tainment of the ascendency of those prin- 
ciples, upon which they all agree, and 
which are the boasted inheritance and 
birthright of the people of the United 
States ; an inheritance which, up to the 
present time, has been to them an empty 
name, but which will ere long become a 
blessing, an ample source of dignity and 
happiness in actual possession. 

The proposed Constitution will point 
out clear, practical, and legal means, 
which will, through the ballot box, carry 
the benign spirit of Christianity into all 
our Constitutions and laws, and ultimate 
in the following reforms, 

1. The repeal of al] laws that direetly 
or indirectly impede useful productive in- 
dustry, and the enactment of such laws 
as will best promote the application of 
human energies to the produetion of 
wealth: thus rendering the sources of 
employment open and unlunited, and fill- 
ing the land with exhaustless abundance. 

2. Eradicate the vices that spring from, 


and are fastered by idleness and luxury 


on the one hand, and from poverty, igno- 


rance and dependance on the other, thus 
banishing imost of the causes of licentious- 
nese and intemperance. 

3. Repeal all vindictive and sanguinary 
punishments for erie, and restraining 
those who are morally insane, upon the 
humane principles that we do those who 
are physically se. 

4. Abolish all slavery, by eonnecting 
the obligatwn to cultivate, with the right 
to own land. 

5. Do AWAY WITH THE NECESSITY THAT 
nNoW EXIsTs for tariffs, custom houses, 
prisons, alms houses, lawyers, judges and 
police officers; render war impossible, 
and armies and navies obsolete. 

6. Guarantee to all men, wasmnen, and 
ebildren, edueation and employment, as 


matters of right, inberent and inahenable ; 
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and social position based upon character, | and virtue of the laboring class, by the 


and not upon wealth or other accidental 
circumstances. 

These Reforms, my beloved fellow la- 
borers, are now almost within your grasp ; 
the measures for their attainment, are 


very wealth which the laborer has creat- 


'ed, and which is wrung from him by the 


ripened in the minds of those who have 


devoted their lives, fortunes, and talents 


to the solution of the great problem of 


the elevation of the human race, by the 


substitution of love and justice as a basis 


of Government, in the place of the pres- | 


ent complicated, corrupt, oppressive, and 
subversive machinery of monopoly, force, 


and fraud. 


The position to which the injustice of 


the laws condemn the working class, for- 
bids the hope that, alone and unassisted, 
you should achieve your own emancipa- 
tion. This great reform has nevertheless, 
originated and received its first impetus 
in your ranks, and must depend upon 
your support mainly for its suecess, and 
for the obtaining of your support, it will 
depend alone upon its reasonableness, its 
justice, its philanthropy. With your sup- 
port, and the aid of those heroic souls, 
who are burning to signalize themselves, 
by rescuing the down-trodden millions 
from the grinding oppression of land and 
machinery monopolized, and capital dic- 
tating its own terms to the needy laborer, 
success must be, will be certain. 

Be not discouraged, my beloved fellow 
citizens, nor undervalue the service you 
can perform for this great enterprise, be- 
cause you cannot do all that is required 
to meet the exigencies of this time, so 
pregnant with great and glorious events. 

There is much that you ean do. There 
is much that you must do, in order that 
success may crown our efforts. You ean 
organize in all your election districts, and 
ascertain the names and the number of 
working men, and agitate the question of 
this great reform; which is at once radi- 
Above all, 


you can encourage your friends, by the 


cal, peaceful, and beneficent. 


pledge of your active support of the pro- 
posed measures; you can cheer their 
hearts, strengthen their confidence, and 


increase their devotion to the achievement 


of the great objects for which they are 


contending. 

Beloved fellow citizens, let me appeal 
io you theretore, by the love you bear to 
the human race, as members of that uni- 
versal brotherhood, —by the just pride 
of patriotism which burns within your 


breasts, as citizens of this republic, — by 


the love you bear to your mothers, wives, | 


and sisters, doomed to be, for the most 
part, dependant household drudges, or 
the slaves of a paltry and inadequate re- 
muneration for exeessive toil, and too of- 


ten the victims of the seductive arts of 
the profligate and pernicious idler, who 
comes armed against the domestic peace 


system of monopoly, extortion, and ob- 
struction, which under the name of law, 
those who get the advantage in the heart- 
less struggle, would fain persuade us is 
the perfection of wisdom, and the ordi- 
nance of Heaven. Let me also conjure 
you, by your paternal sense of duty to 
posterity, that you may never feel, nor 
your children on your account, feel the 
blush of shame tingling im your or their 
cheeks, when refieeting that you, with 
cold and heartless apathy, looked on while 
the great cause ot the elevation ef the 
human race was appealing to you tor 
assistance. 

By all the noble sentiments that have 
stimulated the great and good, the brave 
and generous in every age, I implore 
you to rally to the rescue ! 
Agitate! Agitate ! 


Agitate ! 
prepare to receive the 
light; that guide in the glorious way to 
the achievement of the hberty and happi- 
piness, which the Universal Father has 
formed, and destined his children to at- 
tain and enjoy. 

Let your first effort be for union, come 
together, know eaeh other, learn to feel 
that however you may differ upon minor 
points, that your cardinal mghts, inter- 
ests, sufferings, duties and cause are the 
same. Having united, you will find your- 
selves possessed of power ; but ever re- 
member, that your union and your power 
will depend upon your dignity of purpose, 
and will only be extensive and permanent 
by devoting their action to the further- 
ance of measures, which inelude the 
interests of every sphere of useful in- 
dustry. 

If you will form such an alliance with 
one another, success will be certain. Do 
not then delay, but let there be a nucleus 
of an Industrial Union found in every 
ward, town, village, hamlet, and rural 
district throughout the land, and let your 
motto and your rallying ery be, Union 
FOR POWER, AND POWER TO BLESS MAN- 
KIND. 


For the Harbinger. 
THE [ISOLATED HOUSEHOLD. 


The following article is an Address de- 
livered about a year ago, at the laying of the 
corner stone of a structure then about to be 
erected in one of the most beautiful and pie- 
turesque localities in Massachusetts. With- 
out giving the details of the proprietor’s plan, 
the general purpose of the erection is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the Address. 8. ih 

The laying of the foundations of pri- 
vate residences with ceremony and so- 
lemnity, 1s an unusual occurrence. So 
far as | am informed, such ceremonies 
are confined to edifices designed for a 
general, common, or public use. They 
were so confined ; for—and may not a 


striking inference be drawn from the 
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fact? — the practice has now becom: 
almost obsolete. But in this differ 

in the neat ct of all ecial and solemn 
observance in the erect of thetr ind 
vidual habitations, have not men tacit! 


recognized the primary relations of th: 


] ! 
such eeremonies mpiv dedte on. nvo- 


mode and degree, 1 St] why 

the highest fact of 
brotherhood of all men This nt 
underlhes ll their architect: B-4 


worship; all special, peeuliar, and ex- 


to pre ach if with er new annuneration 
and to fix it with a more earnest impres- 
sion upon thre SUCCESSIVE reneratie Ss whi 


shall oeeupy them. TI 


rupted by the 
surround and control his life, and set him 
In antagonism and rivalry with his fellow 
man; there is ever underlying all his 
eager ind hostile e Inpet tions, an ine- 
radicable feeling, that he stands in false 
relation with them,—that he and they 
were not created for Opposition, but for 
conjunction, 1ot for hostilitv. but fo 
love,— that the true and only permanent 
relation between them is that of breth- 
ren and helpers. This idea has modified 
many of the customs and opinions at so- 


eiety, which we attempt to aceount for. 


their modes ol léSs, ; 1, OF 
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ind find their origin in some traditionary 
or recent expediency, some local fitness, 
hmited and temporary necessity ; with- 
perceiving the reason im the nearer 


fiet, that they issue out of the central 


Is it not for this that we lay down the 


foundations ! build up the walls of 
habitations in silence and solitari- 
ss.— that we do not summon around 

s all benignant spirits of the heavens, 
f our race. to witness their conse- 

t Our dwellirgs are now sym- 

hols, not of brotherhood, but of isolation 
The tter not the harmonies but the 
cords of Humanity. They present 
the tokens of a true human society 

t of a society distracted, discordant 

! vy, competitive. They speak 

if hostilit cored i lustrv. s lfish TIV :|- 
( vy one fe | self. In the lan- 
ruso f the law thev are called casé/es 
Well are thev so ealled. built to hedge 
in from his | to protect him 
aggressions of his brother: — 

emblems of a still subsisting feudal- 

s dified in its forms, but es- 
sentially unchanged, by the progress of 
ercial civilization, under v hich the 

1 of brute foree has vielded to the 

rv p ceful ind dolorous empire of 
fraud In their highest and holiest pur- 
wse, they embrace onlv the family. a 
selfishness somewhat enlarged, searcely 
less intense, in which the lessons of self 
shness are transmitted from generation 
to eneration. Chey ire still exclusive 

ind isolated 

But », ao nh } ects, mm th ir 
contrasts of s ider and squalidness, of 
ces and hovels in near contiguity, of 
irchitectural pomp towering in pride in 
sight of mud-walled huts: —thev tell of 
sad and ternble contrasts of socia) 
ons, of the istice ind OoD- 


ssion, that are commutted by man up- 
on his brother.— of the lureling defraud- 


ed of his wages, of indolent luxury rev- 


7 in the spoils < f unrequited labor, en- 
forced bw th tern necessities of want 
penury,—ot the extortions of the 
isurer,— of the legalized cheateries of 
trade,—the dishonest gains of specula- 
tion,—the groans of the slave of th 
plantation, the ship, the mine, the facto- 


the field, and wherever else eupidity 
futtens upon the poor man’s toil,—and 
the manifold means, by which the eun- 
ning are en ibled to rise upon the opypres- 
suffering of the weak and 
simnple. 

Men feel, bv the foree of their indeli- 
ble instincts, that it 1s not fit upon such 
edifices to eall for a benediction. For to 
what shall they he dedicated? to what 
spirit consecrated! If the thought were 
truly uttered, the answer would be,—to 


their pride, luxurv, ostentation, to eon- 
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tempt of man, forgetfulness of brother- 
hood, to some one of the manifold forms 
of selfishness, some personal idol, or, in 
the highest and-best, to a more subtle 
and refined selfishness.— that love, which 
becins, and ends where it begins, at 
home. Men instimetively feel, that such 
‘difiees stand upon God's earth as dishar- 
monies and disfigurements, because they 
stand as prattical denials of the primary 
truth relating to man. 

To none of these purposes,—to no ob- 
ject of mere selfishness,— to none, which 
is not in harmony with universal man, is 
the house, whose corner stone has now 
been laid, destined. In the deep, irre- 
pressible conviction,— which, what think- 
ing man. not wholly absorbed by selfish- 
ness, has not sometimes felt pressing 
heavily upou his mind ;—that the pres- 
sent social system is a falsehood, at war 
with man’s true development, and that if 
something, better answering the wants 
and aspirations of man, is net to be ob- 
tained, then is society a miserable failure, 
and man’s true hope is in Chaos come 
again: from such a conviction issued the 
plan, of which the building now com- 
menced is the first step towards the com- 
pletion. To the earnest striving for a 
true society, a better and more authentic 
social union, a truer equality,— to a no- 
bler. because harmonious, cooperative, 
self-compensating industry :-- to the un- 
folding, in some degree, of the neglected 
truth, on the true pereeption and applica- 
tion of which the fortunes of humanity 
must henceforth depend, that seciety, mn 
its just and high idea, is but one extend- 
ed household, wherein the welfare of 
each and all is best promoted by the 
friendliness, fidelity, mutual truth, and 
helpfulness of each and all ;—to the ef- 
fort for a truer and higher culture ;— to 
Hospitality, to Charitv, te Love; to the 
dea. in short. that the kingdom of God 
is to be on earth, as it Is in h ‘aven:; to 
these it 1s devoted and consecrated. 

Let us not deem the idea, the hope, 
the effort, visionary, impossible to be re- 
alized Man's aspirations are truer ex- 
ponents of the Possible, than his reason- 
ings and unalomes. The Future is always 
greater than the Past. and must forever 
contain realities, of whieh history gives 
no indications. Those realities are the 
dreams, the visions of the Present, the 
‘ommunings of man with the Invisible, 
the Future, the Possible. The impossi- 
bilities of one age, the schemes, for which 
their projectors are branded as visiona- 
ries by their generation, are the every 
day working tools, the household words 
of the sueceeding age. ‘The visionary 
and the schemer are then inspired proph- 
ets. It is time that all reasonable men 
had learned this. 

This projyeet of my friend will be re- 
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hend it, but those, who belicve that the 
dollar is almighty and alone so; not to 
one, who understands that faith and hope, 
with fit working, are mightier far, are 
alone all-mighty in human affairs. In 


the hope that ere long the dwellings of 


faithful fellow-workers will arise upon 
this beautiful and picturesque hill, and 
that a little light may here be shed upon 
the pathway of human life, the builder 


Who will not bid 


him God speed?) Begun in weakness and 


proceeds to his work. 


outward discouragement, may it go on in 
strength and hope, until this noble emi- 


nence, which Nature, as if creating a 


palace for Art, has endowed with such | 


varied capabilities of embellishment by 
the hand of taste, shall present the vision 
embodied, the dream of benevolence per- 
fected visibly on the solid earth, in pic- 
tures of living beauty and moral harmo- 
ny. May it go on, until the realization 
of the projector's thought, in graceful 
and natural architectural forms, cultivated 
landscapes, and especially in happy hu- 
man hearts, shall give it fitting consecra- 


tion. 


For the Harbinger. 
THE FOUNTAIN IN THE PALACE. 
A Story told to the Brook Farm Children 
at the Crownin of flherr Sununer 
Queen, June 2. 

We feel this difficulty in addressing chil- 
dren, that though often childish enough. 
we are seldom childlike. We do not 
meet the young, face to face, because 
we are so veiled and masked with the 
memories of past experience. Yet the 
good are constantly putting off their dis- 
guises, and showing themselves in naked 
truth. ‘The newly born in spirit are even 
more simple than the newly born in flesh ; 
and goodness is a perpetual youth. A 


dear friend of these children has lust stlg- 


‘lite as a pilgrim- 


gested to mec tie View ol 
age through a series of transmigrations, 
by saying that ** the innocence of child- 
hood is ignorance, but the innocence of 
angels is wisdom.”’ I will try to show 
how this transmuting process goes on, by 
the following tale to my young friends. 
A child onee lived in a palace, in the 
centre of which was a fountain. The 
walls of the room where the waters rush- 
ed up into the air and light, from an ex- 
haustless spring, were of white., The 
form of it was circular; and overhead, 
through a dome of Jattice-work, the wires 
of which were like rays, the sun and moon 


and stars shone, and the blue sky smiled. 


The child used to bathe in the water and 
drink, and as she did so, fresh life flowed 
through her. 

From the white temple of the fountain, 
three doors opened into three chambers, 


ranged around it, which were united to- 
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gether by gates, which swung to and fro 


on soft moving hinges. The first of these | 


chambers was of orange color: -the third 


of indigo; the second of green. In each 


were wonderful pictures on the walls ; and 


changing shadows aa from some magic 


lantern, danced together and chased each 


other over the floors. ‘The child liked to 


run from room to room, and see the col-| 


umns and fissures reflected in the water, 


which flowed throagh them from the foun- | 


tain. And ever as she ran and looked at 


the water a still, deep voice whispered, | 


‘*Stay not too long, dear child, or you 


will fall asleep and forget yourself. Come 


back before dark to the White Temple.’ | 


And, indeed, the child found that when | 


she waited till the twilight, the dancing | 


shadows and the flashing colors so bewil- 
dered her with an intoxicating delicht, 


that she could seareely raise her drowsy 


lids, or lift her Janguid limbs. Then! 


would she fly back to the fountain and 


bathe and drink, till the coolness and fresh- | 


ness brought her to herself, and white | 


winged dreains pillowed her in peace. 


Around and beyond these three rooms | 


were four others, with doors opening 


both into the white temple of the foun- | 


tain, and into the orange, green, and 
ind) ro rooms, which also were connected 


with each other by curious passages 
} 


| winding together in a labyrinth. Of 


these four apartments the first was violet, 
the fourth was red, and between them the 
second was blue, and the third yellow. 


Through each room too, and the passages 


ran a stream from the fountain. ‘The| 


child ae lj rhted to wander here, SO crowd- 


ed were the walls with pictures and the 


floors with images, so wonderful seemed 


to her the stirring game, and so ever| 


fresh the pleasure of threading her way 
through the mazes. Otten she lingered 


5 
so long, that she could searce find her | 
j 


way back by the water-courses to the 


fountain, and follow the voice which ever 








poor child, as if a tall brown woman 
swelled into large size, as she drew near, 
and seizing her with skinny hands, heap- 
ed on her shoulders a heavy burden, and 
with a whip of knotted thongs drove her 
along as aslave. Long and weary was 
the way she wandered, until she grew 
tawny and thin as her savage mistress. 
At last she fell, faint with thirst upon the 
rocks. And then stooped over her a 
beautiful boy, sad and pitiful, with gentle 
eyes, who, scattering from an urn, cool 
drops upon her lips and forehead, mur- 
mured, Sister, and she awoke. And lo! 
she was lying on the floor of the violet 
chamber with her hand in the trickling 
water; and the day was breaking. How 
gladly she heard again the deep voice 
whisper, ** Dear child, come back to the 
white temple.’’ Running thither she 
bathed and drank; and all day long, this 
thought was singing round her, ** Inno- 
cence was the slave of Hatred in the 
desert of Self; but Forgiveness set her 
free.’’ And in this thought of hatred 
forgiven was born the Angel Friendship. 
A long time after this, when the child 
had almost forgotten the ugly dream in 
the violet chamber, she remained after 
twilight in the red room, gazing on the 
multitude, which in long files from the 
dark, swept onward in procession, tll 
they disappeared in the dark again. Each 
rank had its banner; and in the centre 
was a splendid Oritlamme, beneath whose 
folds, and borne up on the willing arms of 
his noblest peers, was the Chief. Grand 
was the order of this triumphal march, 
as with even tread and stately gestures 
they passed. But suddenly the Ori- 
flamme was trampled in the dust; the 


chief was overthrown, standard clashed 


with standard, rank pressed over rank ; 


whispered, ** ‘Tarry not too long, dear | 


child, or you will fall asleep and lose | 


yourself, Come back before dark to the 
white temple.’’ 
fall asleep, and had ugly dreams, as | 
will now tell you. 


Once in the violet room she_ stood 


lamong the confused crowd of flitting 


shapes, and saw them as crowned with 
flowers; they playfully tossed fruit to 
each other from the laden branches, and 
pelted one another with ripe grapes. All 
was a scene of joy and kindness. But 
suddenly as the shadows fell, the garden 
became a desert; the trees were blighted ; 


the boughs were bare ; and the perishing 


- 


‘Twice indeed, she did | 


and on a pyramid of mangled bodies a 
monstrous form stood brandishing a mace. 
As the poor child gazed, horror struck at 
the sight, a band of ruffians seized her as 
a captive. They took her to their tents, 
and made her serve them with fiery 
drink. And she listened to their tales, 
until like them, she learned to flatter the 


| strong and tread on the weak, and outwit 


multitude, with fieree eyes and frenzied | 


actions, tore from each other the half- 
grown fruit. Wilder and wilder rose the 
conflict, until the air was dimmed with 
clouds of sand. ‘Then it seemed to the 


the crafty. At last they crowned her as 
their queen. Then it was, that flushed 
with the consciousness of power, she 
walked alone to dream of glory. And 
as she went, the drops of dew fell shaken 
from the vines upon her hot brow, and 
the dew on the grass and flowers as she 
trode them down, bathed her feverish 
feet; and with the coolness came meek 
and gentler memories, like troops of chil- 
dren, singing ‘be like us, humble and 
lowly, like us 2 child again.’’ She woke ; 


| . . 
/andthe spray of the rippling water was on 


her face and feet; and flying from the 


Red-room, she hastened once more to 
: ; ' 
bathe in the Fountain, which was flashing 





in the morning rays. All that day and 
ird the 


In ocence Was 


for a long while after, the child h 
volce saying to her, —‘** 
captive to Ambition; but Ilumility set 
her free.”’ And then in the child’s he: 
was born the Angel #& 

And now, dl ir ch ldre nh, sha | 
you my riddle, or will you guess 
Nature is the Palace ; it®S rooms are oO 
Passions ; the child 


tain in the white temple is Love, fore 


flowing into us from God In « ono- 
rant innocence, we are tempted to str 
too long amid pl isures, each good in its 
season but bad in excess, t t V iulj > 
to a drunken s] p; tho th oh God’ 
merey not the sleep of d or s 
his waters of love refresh us. and c 
us to ourselves. And still wh W 
awake, the deep voice of his goodness 
says, come back, dear child, to the lit 
giving fountain of love. And out of our 
bitter streams he distils the words of wis- 
dom, which are of power to v¥ us 


with angelic youth. 


ce ry mene ee er 


REVIEW. 


from 1794 
H. Catvert; Vol. I. 
London: Wiley & Putnam, 
Goethe and Schiller were editors of 
periodical, of no very remarkable value. 
for several years. ‘This volume contains 
part of their correspondence relative t 
that periodical. he next volume, w 


suppose, will contain the most valnabk 


part of the remainder of that correspon- 
dence. The work is announced with 
great blowing ot horns in the Preface. 
., ‘ Didnt i tee 

Wits accomplisned transiator considers this 
‘*the richest epistolary treasure that the 
literature contains In these tters. | 


tell us, ‘‘ we w 
ants: we ean figur to ourselves what 
may be the sports of the gods.”’ Pref- 
ace, p. IV Atter this announcement, 
the translator attacks the discourse of Mr 
Putnam, before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, last autumn, in which Goethe was 


. ' | ‘ ; : 
represt nted as no better than 


he 

We have carefully looked over this 
volume. ‘This correspondence was not 
wholly unknown to us betor But th 


translator will pardon us if we find it quite 
tame and prosy. It is the correspondence 
between two editors of a literary journal. 
a good deal of matters of 


— Wh it shall ap- 


pear in the next number! — How does the 


In it they talk 
no moment at all to us 
last number take ’— What do they think 
of this article at Jena, or of that at Wei- 
W hat does Dr. Kauderfleisch think 
What says Madame Von 


cnaedige Frau, — of our 


mar! 
of the Ballad ¢ 
Zahdarm, — the 


poetry in general '— Please send me half- 
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3 but one. 
icle on Art? 


C. has no 


i-dozen copies of the | ist numb 
Who will write us a good art 


\ scannot. B. has not time. 
bil 


ly, an 1 too busy with other 

5. the therm i many ot 

Let t] Is ae I ] ra- 

ye S ( eT j i] or 
i Stor thi : 1 i th { 
i t\ Ss iil { SThOuUulGd ie ol thor- 

1 well. We wish some of our 

> - 0 rhyi ere thes 

\ tl e term ends \ ad 
n nd co th s-takl of both 

ss i { (, ’ i is i con 
S aes S @ St 0) yor \ 
' . ) ‘ SS (, j 
3 \ mere l- 

gs of Por Poetry itself, bap- 

ZUM l i ie } l i—— 


ol Sc! Lion 
| ‘ Ss ( Vii i this corres- 
pond sents At 1 P 3 
ty i ( C1ieYy uy 
sand beautiful t os 
\A 1g ( ( or compos- 
Wilhelm Meister \{t the other, is 
> sO via yllous and vs- 
peptie in co e, but busy and work- 
7 W il; sta stilts — vainlv es- 
S to n tal s his master. Be- 
tween Ut! iwo ¢ cula Ss I I Vag I 
onvevil now jetters, now copy to 
t Py ow wonderful Periodica 
ted d stitched ind now a barrel of 
cuit, or a fish, —‘‘ a product of Natur 
t must soot ce sumed I ir aw LV 
th MacK nm e ti mountains of 
Germ 1 Switz nd nd 1 the 
( re is Gern \ self, With its petty 
courts and its petty grand-dukes, its petty 
princes and its numerous Hofmeisters, its 


romantic maidens of either sex, Its citcu- 


] ] > y , lin re] 1 , > 
lating libraries, its literary public, and its 
terrible crities Nicolai and his troop 

here, and the lhbeller whom Schiller 
could not get suppressed by the police. 


\llegorical figures, such as Jealousy, En- 
VV, Hat a nd Malice oce 


fro in all parts of the 


sionally fly to 
picture, with 

W YS raising ! little dust. 

favorable portrait that this 


MOOK pre sents of ¢ ither ot the se great po- 


ets Joth may complain at this public 
exposure of such a correspondence. Many 
things a man must do which he need not 
do in public. Cireumstances made it nec- 
essary they should write, but what Fate 
wrote onthe iron leaf that such letters 
should be printed! Schiller is evidently 

t the le the young man of the 
correspondence, and we feel continual 
hope that this as; g ‘Telemachus will 
become a full grown man, under the cuid- 


ance of his many-sided Mentor; and then 
we hope he will walk more and strut less. 
This pedantic stiffness and oratorical af- 


fectation is what often disturbs us in read- 


25 


ing Schiller’s works. We admire the 


simplicity that sometimes is apparent 


m his Ballads and other poems; we 
of the 


qualities of a Historian he has few equals, 


concede joyfuily that in some 
, to our mind, he is often inflated, 
iff, and diseased] y self-conscious, 
and we think these unlucky qualities are 
ulte prominent in the letters. 

Goethe was unquestionably a very won- 
a rful man. 


ae | irtments of art. 


Iie was a master in numerous 
As an artist in lan- 
guage, perhaps few have surpassed him 
since the time of A ristoph ines. The pro- 
foundness of his remarks often startle the 

1der. But this is not the p] ice to esti- 
mate either of these men. We have no 
sympathy with such as set up Goethe aa 


a4 70d. Or even as the beau-ideal of a man, 


and quite as little with the other party who 
condemn him with no regard to the man- 
ners, customs, and temptations of his con- 

on and histimes. Let him be weighed 
in even balance — we wish not to apol- 


ise for the selfishness we discover in his 


character, nor to deny that we think him 
better than most men of his condition in 
that country and at that time. 


Schiller seems to cherish extravagant 


expectations of elevating the character of 


the nation, by introducing works of art; 

while Goethe, with a sound, clear mind, 

works away at his problems—making 

Art its ownend. The cheerfulness, activ- 

ity, and steadfast self-reliance of the latter, 

more beautiful when contrast- 
1] 


appear the 


ed with the idleness and morbid feeling of 


his distinguished friend. 

We think this volume will not advance 
the reputation of either Poet in Amer- 
ica. It will make silly young men and 
ns all the more silly to read this cor- 
respondence. They will fall in love with 


? 


the solemn trifling and with Schiller’s pe- 


vague and indefinite expres- 


dantic, airv, 


sions, and as Dr. Sangrado’s servant 


thought himself as wise as his master as 


soon as he became as pale, so will this 
hopeful class think themselves wisér than 


Schiller, because their language is yet 


more vague. Would that they might learn 
from Goethe and Schiller both, to think 
twice before they write, and many times 
before they print. 


Jos ph y of Evil, showing ws Uses 
d Unavordable Necessity, by a serves 
of familiar tlustrations drawn from a 
philos phical examination of the most 
startling evils of hfe; interspersed with 


moral, interesting and useful reflections, 


drawn from the Book of the Laws of 
Nature. ‘Two volumes in one. Phil- 
idelphia: G. B. Zieber & Co. 1845. 


pp- LS3. 


Our first thought in taking up this book 
was, that another poor fellow had got 
beyond his depth, but this was an error. 
The author is no where so indiscreet, or 


bee oe 


PE ae EAI agile MRO 9 
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25 
rainer so Lo is sal not so 
much from | c oi t wil 3 of tl 
nNowel 

\) I ph LOS »} h hil Ss SU dy \ Co 1Aa~ 
tions for th ls of life, which are certain- 





good purpose, h forms ,—let us 
then compia oi not K » rogue 
d thiev — \w mm f devotes a 
chapter. — oO hus 1 P ith- 
eY rs and dispet S I 1 w Ol 
life, an understanding of which ** reveals 
th whol mvst Vy ol woral € , We 
commend this discov 0 losophers 
in general t t will 
throw yet m S H 
‘Tt is to the « s of 
man,’ say ne, t w ‘ eiviliza- 
tion.’ We do not agree with Ss view, 
thougn it 1a l m b 7 Ss l 
one, and S ap T ~ ) I 
of the present cts of societ 
Wea Iso no l reac to admit 
{ t all that zs comes from G d ris lo 
the best lo us s that there is 
rathe ll l \ t than is! ssary 
oO useltu Ss! \ i si l vert 
d sexy — ie veil. 
b r of ¢ r u s lt 
IS time for us s that th 
thousand aff s d sj - 
ual, W iW s i ot! m 
chast g | Provid e, but from 
the disord vi S 1 are $ 
Before k Philos f Evil,’ 
we have to s t : otound si - 
ficiality 1s 1 \ \ 1 occasional toucl 
of good sense w s te retres} 
and that tl iuthor appears to ve had 
a Y v bD re yVe« t des Vi no it 
— 
aaa ; whew ‘ , 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Gems of G Non o Third S s 
Boston: Published by George P. Reed 
17 ‘Tremont Row 
No l () Vi ss Ba c re fs ny 
SCH! 
9 The Gali ( ry Kreut- 
7 
3 | f Ww 
1. The Qual. Brernoves 
Four more numbers of the most v tabli 
library of song, which has ever been 
printed in this country They are songs 
for the few, but they will reach the ma- 
ny hey came from t heart, and the 
heart will answer ‘* Jim Crow may 
sell faster to-day; but then these songs 


will aiways § ll. truest lov rs’ ol 


} _ 7 
than pel 


Wi ire 


} . } 
music may well feel a 
to Mi Reed 


more 


al obligation hap- 


the general 


ears his name as pub- 


lisher, shows that his only motive was 


not but also an ambition to 


nr at nroft 
priva e pront, 


do well his in enthusiasm for music, 


part, 


h)}) 


and public spirit enough to wish to show 


our people what good music is, and put 


} - . » r 
character ol! 


t within their reach. If all, who minis- 

©} vy WwW to the publie tast would 
pursue the same enlightened and liberal 
policy both public taste and the \ would 
be the gal s in the end. 

A few words of the series as a whol 

‘*Gems of German Se —a faithful 
t every word of it'§ It deed a 


ward history, m 1 d ») experien has 
first to site its essence slowly and si 
hes s of song; and then a 
S | of tion may b y 
1, Ih fj s, wand ng 
} kevs of n instrument, may 
i e to s ke one out to the musi- 
s own si = d eat de ht 
} t it \ Ss vears,. a\ \ irs COMmMDOS* d Ol 


true song covers much experience : is the 
fruit of the best juices of the tree of life that 
sd \ root d it ft kes mo t} in a 
{ t sical s s I re th } sk ( 
ek ( on or I iy pOWe! ot 
ny ion, Tt k 1 song - eSt ir 
the ext 1, instrumental faculties 
the np or well-w el to b or | th 
W - ) tw wy rs 7 
\\ , tiy w | ay yon ins 
1 l i ! Ss \ 1 tl Lost C¢ t 
Ot him, W e n was first trom God 
and became man, and that the warmth 
ind the light proceeding thence. flow out 
to ly through his faculties, refinit 0 
nis s ses, modulating his voice to ill 
grand or gentle utterance, and impart- 
r W s ms s t il swiftness to 
th t s of his understanding In 
this wav we thes pier composed 
Chey f t conditions of Song; and 
we call them ‘* Gems since they come 
from such depths, and are refined from 
such subtlest essences. Only gems are 
fixed, and songs are fluid Rills, o1 
breat gs, were in some respects a be 
vi What is t re, clear and durable 
is the diamond, vet pervading and gener- 


( =6Nothing, exeept 


*‘ German ”’ 


songs; such 


sare only born and sung in Germany 

tor where else is the life of men deep 
enough, strong enough, and free enough? 
and that too in spite of the worst and 


i 


forms of 


The whole of 


tvranny. 


ph 


I 
Owen 


political 


German life is a trium 


mind over what Robert 


might call ** most inferior circumstances. ’ 


Your German is always inspired with a 


sentiment. Rough and rugged and beard- 


has a great loving heart, 


ed as he 1s, he 


and is himself beloved of all the muses. 


The wildest freedom, the sweetest, sad- 
dest tenderness, the strongest aspiration, 
rising often to the most painful, bound- 


less longing : —these are the moods into 


art 





= ate = te cts, 


which he modulates from his ground-tone 
of childhike, religious joy and earnestness ; 
this, ( 
of the most 
and 


vears to the making of huge dictionaries, 


Bible and the 


and added to all inion!) an 


intellect 


rare 


penetrating, perse- 


vering laborious sort, which gives 


and commentaries on the 


without loss either to his human 


classics, 
heart or his superhuman imagination. So 
it is with his music, profound alike in 
and in science. 


Melody Is 


s, and of Harmony to 


i eling 
The praise of 
Italian 


But in true 


commonly 
riven to the 
music, in com- 
Art, 


inseparable ; they 


rthy the name of har- 


Dos lions Wi 


mony and melody art 


are but the musical reflection of those 
two opposite first principles, which com- 
bine every where to make life Unity and 
Variety: and neither could exist without 
the other. Harmony is the red-clowing 


mass of coals, and Melody the flickering 


The 


} > 
and elaborate 


lambent flames which it gives out. 


have rich 


2oOnes 


wccompaniments, nota 


note 


of which will bear to be omitted. With 


n everv melody or s mpl feeling plays 
ove dee] ind st ingely peopled back- 
vround All the wealth which their deep 

ligious genlus has developed out of in- 


strumental music, the symm 


eacies of their Fugue, the fine discrimi- 
nations of the violin Quartette, the com- 
pleter coloring and bolder contrasts of the 
Orchestra, come to the aid of the simplest 
feeling that leaps out in a song. Most 
of us have not the musical culture, the 


th good models, to ap- 


preciate all this; and hence, German 
musiec is by many re;eeted as being labor- 
ed, strange and } compre hensible, while 
they give the preference to the unqualified 


| . 
melodious, 


but 
But 


worl 
there 


their way 


sweets of the still 


and languid genius of Italy. 


is that in them whi 


1) } 


to all hearts. 


ch will win 
uid make them appreciated ; 
felt; and all 


that feel- 


their feeling will be 


genuine 
the more for the science which 
ing has warmed into lite to do its bidding. 


Love would not have created Wisdom, if 


Love could live alone. 
clory of the German musie, 


heights of Art, it 


This is the 
that, having sealed the 
true, warm-hearted, 


is still a child, ren- 


erous, and trusting. In Germany at this 
very time, songs are born which haunt the 
soul as strangely, which associate them- 
selves as readily and permanently with 
our feelings, and seem as much a part of 
the household treasures of hi manity, a 
the 


as if they were of as antique and obscure 


breath from ‘* Remembered Home,’’ 


an origin as any old Seotch songs, or 
oe 
the same sim- 


Christian chants ; 


Of idiosyneracy, personal 


oldest 


plicity, with the fullness of modern 


to boot. 


or natural, they have not more than 


enough to give point and character to the 





uniformity of the 


tasiciess 


otherwise 


broad and unitary feeling which they all 


breathe. We weary of the bluest sky, 
which breeds no clouds. Che mystical 
and marvellous which there is about them, 
as about all German music and poetry 


and all German life, is nevertheless true 


to nature and the times. These are rod 

prosaic times. I his 1 not th reign ol! 
. : 

literal reason. In sucha msition pe a 


as this, amid the symptoms of suc 

mighty revolution ; hen every day Is a 
surprise and a miracle even to the - 
imaginative; when through the yawning 
cracks of the old black gigantic walls of 
ti Past, f ushes eve 1d min dazz! 

contrast, the light of the eterna! \l rning, 
scaring away old forms of selfishness and 


ry 
evil, Lliat 


limping demons of darkness ; — 
in such an age, are not this musie and th 
marvellous vei fast yielding us an ex- 
pla ation! Do we not s now re phetr 
is all true music’ and that airs from tne 
coming Era are first felt by these finely 
organ zed nature creeping over ali the 
harp-strings of their soul, murmuring and 
Whispering such music, a riddle even to 
themselves, which they write out’ But 
no more ot this est t dD thought we 


write an apology 


We have now some twenty of thes 


‘‘oems.’’ They bear great umes, as 
Schub: rt, W eoer. iN Liliiwoda, and I Ol 


Mendelsohn Bartholdy, and among them, 


behind them, in them all, Be 


Of the 


thoven 
songs of 
many, and yet one 


SCSS too 


more than we can exhaust in a life-time 


He died very young, bequeathing his 
whole seul in songs; his music took nm 
other form, tha one lnspiration ed 
vat t » . j , ‘ i] . 
him till he was called away Is sym 
phonies ind oOratorios are ior th angele 


his ** Serenade,’’ his ** Ave Maria,’” his 
‘* Fisher Maiden,”’ his ‘** Nunmer, das 
mir, erscheinen dv 


( Never, 


Immortals, never alone.) 


ao/aubd CGroiter, niminer 
g 


allein.”” helieve me, appear the 
But we must 
do justice to Schubert in a separate arti- 


cle. Of the 


' 
‘ 


four numbers at 
this we would simply Say 
No. l. 


tle mood of Schubert, a childlike 


is in the most serene and gen- 
‘onles- 
sion of the pure blessedness of love, with 


But 


a moonlight accompaniment. 


No moon in soft radiance streaming, 

No silvery planet saw 1; 

I saw but the smile that was beaming, 
So bright in my true love’s eye. 

It is the music, reader, and not the po- 
etry which we wish to recommend to you, 
in most of these songs. ‘The words may 
be better in this instance than in most 
Sut we have this one fault to find with 
the ‘‘ Gems,”’ that the words are not al- 
ways translated from the German, and 


when they are, they are not always trans- 


he head of 


late d well. If Beethoven's - Ade la d “de 


should be published, may no English 


False Rosalie ”’ (or false English Ro- 


sal >) be substituted avain for Matthis- 
on’s beautiful poem. 

No. 2. is of the spirited, trumpet-tones, 
which best suit the battle hymns of the 
Patriot-poet, Korner. It depicts the 
swiftly mingling emotions of the thick of 
vattle, the ears full of the march and the 
shout, but the heart full of the falling 
friend 

No } S Web . I re we ] for- 
eve? < thre & ertone bre ithed 
tir I I col ‘ ons of the 

{ of 1 wild D lreysch diz 
Spite of 1 Hintst s Chorus, 
nd many a patriotic sony, the sad- 
ness predominates It is a soul attuned 
to harmony melancholy contrast with 
the actual Fat but taking refuge ina 
) tiful Fait wit s the ‘* Derutére 
Pense Last Waltz is it Is 

No. 4. Beeth s ** Quai sa re- 

gions bh » of gratitud prompted by 

t Ove ot t is 1s his reater 
Pust il Sy or It is the same 
sey, iu F, which is the key-note of th 
I of Ut s around s 

e Q . Ss n the aeeord of the 
fth, or ¢ [It is worthy te, that in 
he natural seale of tones and colors, as 
shown Four the eat anznlogist 
side DY s with the seale of the Pas 
sions, the fourth or F, corresponds to 
green, the e lor of variety, of the ** Al- 
ternating Pa Si¢ Wi n preserves the 
reneral balances by effect ne W holesome 
changes and saving trom one -sided ex 
cess Let G us and Science never 
quarrel.— They will be disappointed who 
sten to this German bird for the song of 


POETRY. 


SATURDAY NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS. E. J 


EAMES 


The six days’ work is done 

Ihe harsh realities, the rough turmoils, 

rhe close consuming cares, the tasking toils 
That hang around one’s feet in cankering 
cols — 


Their weekly course is run. 


Sit thou in Sabbath peace ; 

Compose thy weary limbs in languor sweet; 

Fold thy tired hands, and rest thy faltering 
feet— 

O, gratefully this mortal frame will greet 


From care a short release. 


Wipe from thy dusty brow 
‘Careful and troubled about many things; 
house-work robe 


Unloose the cumbrous 


which clings 


So closely that the struggling spirit-wings 


Hang heavily and low. 


Still on thee, on thee yet 
rhe spirit of despondency is strong ; 
Still crowding cares unto thy lot belong ; 
Sull must thou strive with outward ill and 

wrong, 

And many a vain regret. 


O, burried tife of mine! 
How “few and far between” thy dreaming 
hours! 
How shouldst thou turn aside te gather flow- 
ers 
From facry-lund, when on thy human bowers 
The sun forgets to shine ? 
My yearning, yearning heart! 
[3 this intense aspiring to be free 


A happy or a mournful thing for thee ? 


a 


. ¢ } r} | ¢ tieel } ’ 
For, U! it bath it iitiie harmony 


With earthly lot and part. 


Yes, there is pain in this 

Most passionate longing to o’erreach theclay, 

Chis exile-thirst which stronger grows each 
day 


lo take the morning-wings and flee away 


To realms of purer bliss. 


And yet, not all in vain! 


Do not these cravings in the haunted breast 


Ww hisper the soul, ** I 


\ new 


.o this is not your rest ? 


xistence, in a home more 


viest, 


Is yours to gain ;”’ 


A home of such deep peace 
As eve ne’er saw, nor hath it entered e’er 
Man’s heart to dream of that celestial sphere 


Where G 


> 


’s own hand shall wipe away each 
tear 
And hid all sorrows cease ! 


Then strive, O, strive thou 

lo keep, amid life’s weary, wearing din, 
Polished and pure the immortal gem within— 
So thou ere long that perfect rest sha!! win 


Unrealized below. 


And now o erwearied one, 
With thy last waking thoughts give thanks to 
Heaven 


Vhat 


to earth’s toiling children He has given 
A holy pause from care,— that this seventh 
even 

Findeth thy labors done. 

Ask Him to lift thy heart 
With all its human yearnings from the dust; 
ro strengthen thy weak soul, and fix its trust 
Firmly on Him,— and with the perfect just 


Give thee thy better part! 


AD ARMA! 


BY CHARLES A. DANA. 


Oh loiterer, that dalliest with thy dreams, 
Content to watch thyself in graceful ease, 
While clang of steel burdens gach passing 
breeze, 
And the broad air is radiant with its gleams ; 
And noble hearts, as noble hearts beseems, 
Answer the worlds’ great ery with earnest 
deeds, 
Fulfilling thus their own most inward needs: 
is there no Spartan nerve in all thy frame 
That feels the summons to that solemn field? 
And canst thou then its sacred honors yield, 
And the high guerdon of Eternal fame, 
For purple skies and wreaths of fading flowers, 
And the short lustre of these flitting hours? 


2 eae 


Am, oe 


—. 


en say 





28 
rHE DEATH-BED 
BY THOMAS HOOI 
We watches he ithing through the 
Dp rhit 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As on her breast the wave of ilie, 
Kept heaving to and fro. 
So silently we seemed to speak 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers, 
To eke her being out 
Our very hopes belied our tears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping wl n sh ! 
For when the morn came dim and s 
And chill with early showers, 
He: quiet eye lids close --she had 


THE LAST WISH. 
The wish of Mr. Wilson, the celebra 


j } . : 
Ornithologist, in regard to his burial-place, 1s 


} 
expressed 


beautifully in the following 


wrest shade 


In some wild f 


Under some sprea ling ik or waving pine, 
Or old elm festooned with the budding vine, 
Let me be laid. 
In this dim lone ly gcrot, 
No foot intrusive will disturb my dust 
But o’er me songs of the wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the spot 
Not amid charnel stones, 
Or coffins dark and thick with ancient mould, 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 


May rest my bones. 


But let the dewy rose 


The snow-drop and the viol 


t, lend perfume 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 
I take re 


pose 
~~ 


Year 


Within the silver birch tree o’er 


after year, 
me huns 
her 


The chirping wren shall re 


young 


=? 


Shall build her dwelling near. 


And at the purple dawn ef day, 


The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 


And the shrili quail shall pipe her song of 


love, 


When eve grows dim and gray. 


} 
the thrush, 


The black bis d 


The golden oriole shall flit a: 


and 
ound, 
And waken with a mellow gust of sound 


The forest’s solemn hush. 


Birds from the distant sea 


Shall sometimes hither flock on snowy wings, 


And soar above my dust in airy rings, 


Singing a dirge to me. 
" oe 
1 CHURCH 


A band of faithful men 
Met for God’s worship in an upper room, 
Or canopied by midnight’s starry dome, 
On hill-side or lone glen, 
To hear the counsels of his holy word, 
Pledged to cach other and their common Lord. 


lines ; 


callow 


THE HARBINGER, 


~ 
meee 
—— 


HE HARBINGER. 


NE 21, 


i 
t ' 
I i t 1 
t mot for th 3’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
ing t kless adventur and 
‘ er I ! Is if iding to impoverish 
la I t I \ condition insecure 
? ‘ ’ ; 
i i eT ! new 
notch 1 i I lt niversal jus 
t it rs ve, t i institutions, to 
( ner to isin to active lit 
Dr. CHANNIN 
\ T\"] TY ween 
\ i) a 1 VOISKN 
] Pp 
el ‘ ! if COs t (Chris- 
ins WwW Ss ¢ e up to 
i 
‘7 
( ( 1 to oft 
1 } . 
thanks fi st fruits of the spirit 
> : 
But our Feast of T cles is vet 


Ex only, we but the early 
sum LIS ludeed, it may be well 
» as! S | ce e\ stro enough 
O Save ; from ret l r to th ondage 
of selfisl '— in the wilderness of 
sin uund us, can we find the ** two 
| s of on ce ft Way ol - 
I ( ons do s ly teach us 
howe t ( ste lm is ¢ ts Pil- 
o to the | sed land of Univer- 
SAL G Even now Jehovah gives us 

( hy pes d spirations, ** hooths 
to dw — transient sl er from heat 
nd storm. In time, around the templ 
n 4ion, we s ll pra se the Lord for seven 
davs. whe 1 no servile labor °’’ shall be 
done upon the roofs and in th streets of 
the City of Holiness, green with the signs 
of jov.—Christ om shall be brought in- 
o tl that re h for it, and shall 
lead t wl ! of man to the Sab- 
ath. 

I. Missionary enter s are the first, 
the outmost and and most s erficial sion 
of th forming power at work in Christ- 
endem Catholies and Protestants have 
rirdled the world with wires of commu- 
ication, Which rad ( s from a central 
focus of Love, words of Light and deeds 
of Li The ussionary 1s promoting, In 
i lugh sense than he is conscious of, 
the region of the nations. He is bind- 
ng man into one Spirit again. What vast 


and means for this 


The 


ipts during the last year, of the 


expenditures of time 
nd of reconciling our race! 
total rece 
tist Missionary Soci ty of Great Brit- 
were one hundred thousand dollars ; 
ind the debt of the B iptist Board of For- 


eign Missions of the United States is for- 


ty thousand dollars. Add the Roman, 
iMnglish, Methodist, Presbyterian, Mora- 


vian Miss 
ficent becomes this design, as yet but in 
of the of 


men in the worship of One God and 


| Father of All. 


| 


onary labors ; and how magni- 


its infuney, children 


uniting 


What the Missionary is doing for the 











Spirit of the race, the Merchant is doing 
for the Body. 


ducts and manufactures, of food and fab- 


By distribution of pro- 


ries, of instruments of industry and skil- 
ful inventions, commerce is making man- 
kind one in the exehange of natural good. 
Rail-roads and steam-boats will soon con- 
nect all continents and islands; and the 
magnetic telegraph make of one language 


The end 


of the great Fraternity of Trade will be 


and one thought, all People. 
vained, when men of various lands and 
climates consult and labor together in the 
perfect cultivation of the whole globe, and 
the equal diffusion of its benefits. 
Meanwhile however, the preaching of 


t} 


the Missionary and the practice of the 


Merchant conflict ; and the heathen sav- 
age learns to his sorrow, that the gospel 
of love means in its application, cannon 
shall 


Civilization wound with the hand, while 
When the indus- 


ind eraft. How long Christian 


blessing with the lips? 
try and commerce of Christendom are one 
with its prayers and professions; and 
when the faith of the Sabbath is proved 
week, then, and not 


in the works of the 


till then will man, the earth round, be 
not only Christianized, but anointed with 
the fulness of the spirit, —and so become 
in deed and in truth, God’s well-beloved 
Son. 


iI 


self. Its worship and its work are di- 


Christendom is divided within it- 

vorced ; its piety and charity differ; and 

therefore it is filled with sectarian strife, 

and the Unity of the Chureh is lost in 
The Second elass of 
he 

Dn 


ls, less superficial and 


universal sehism. 


movements then to noticed in these 


Anniversary festiva 
external than are those which 


Missions, 


have for their end, the bringing of all 
Christians to the knowledge, that they 
have one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
Among these are the Bible Societies, the 
Home-Missions, the Ministerial 


tion Societies, the Tract-Distribution So- 


Educa- 


tie 


el 3, and prominent at the present day, 
the Order of Jesuits on the Catholic side, 
and the Christian Allianee on the side of 
the Protestants. We are fast approach- 
ing a@ Crisis, aS We say, a judgme nt-time, 
when the great principles of Solidarity 
and Individuality, of Liberty and Law are 
to meet each other face to face, for con- 
flict or for union. The signs of the times 
are auspicious, that the end of this meet- 
ing will be union. Protestanism is be- 
ginning to learn that ** unity is not unk 
that 


everywhere is to diffuse one life in many 


formity,”’ the mode of the Creator 


forms, harmoniously related, mutually 
completing and perfecting each other ; 
and Catholicism will learn, that the good 
ach 
We 


shall all learn at last, that the true, ecu- 


everywhere are priests, and that 


deed of usefulness is a sacrament. 


'menical councils are the successive gen- 





erations of our race reformed in the im-!eommon end the renewal and reforma-!ed in white robes from head to foot, will 
age of God, by deeds of rood 1d » of man physically, int ctualiy, the Spirit of [ niversal Pe ace. Then 
the voice of these councils is fallible. | morally, into t ceness of God; each will the veil be put away forever, and 
They have the traditions f ast, and f l ( is I ' Lal ) ever anew in all hearts will be 
the prophe cies ot the tutur i 1 W re rT c- | welcomed as the Immanuel. 

The encouraging sign int ont Otn shi 1 ree 3 me lo — - - 
Catholics and Protestants is, that uc t A l { aS al- | I (| ESTION OF SLA vr ty. 
party rests its claim for respect, upon 3) wa l t muc i tl out- When Men undertake the reform of 
practical usefulness to nations and 35 | W I, tos ; loo Much! great evil,—-of a wide spread and gigan- 


upon earth a 


as a test-proof. Hence thi st | t “ 3 Chere are | tie evil. which has had 


criticism upon both si 3 Protestantism t , Who 1 8 y Kinaness dr y and blichting existence of five thou- 
claims the progress in Seience, free In if 10st d crun- ind years. scourging mankind with all 
Stitutllons and Industry Catholicism holds l But how ‘ ( nus uepra t! torments, i il and pt rsical. that 
up In answer, the | ol dern seept from Dut naked e v. furious ambition. usurra- 
cism, of revolut 3 wide spread wi : b ren- ft and op] ssion. can invent. it 1s deep- 


poverty Th n (atholieisim Lurn pe ; ; t ts, oy . ‘tant ft ttheyvy hay i clear view 


of its reverence and loyalty, of its yw 1 Gor Be- of this . of the forms under which 
holidays, of its charities and su u Art; |¢ ‘ ey - \ Cal t exists, d the means of eradicating it 
and Protestantism in reply, lays bare th d tou, bereft of soci ciples, and effectually and forever. time has now 
callousness of bigots, the \ rx death of refinements of lule, and e¢ re, and seil- come for the entire eradication of Slavery 
asceticism, the degradation of elfem respect. But v In this liberal world are | and Servitude, and the final extirpation of 


luxury. both are justified in e st m thus ( ym eacl herby castes, this hideous ulcer which is still as it 


ui 


with each other; each has merits. But founded or nstances: how e mm has been, preving upon the vitals of 
apart or together they stand condemned kept thus 1 mind, thus drudging, humanity ‘That means exist for attain- 
of tolly and feebleness, in that they have tam spirit, $s coarst ) tastes and ing this end, we must believe, if we have 
not reorganized social ind da t sts , faith in God and his providence, for Slaverv 
lies, SO that ail men may be *' n wWers ‘ IPOLIZEE cau Ss - could only exist upon earth (except dur- 
one of another, na tie OL tine ets l ored tor, and more na the eriod of the political and social 
brother in every relu ind act of lit jualiy s d because 1 ht has infaney of mankind, as an exception in 


and under the reign of 
Lh re is not liberty i thougnt, bec s rt Ss e. se; im, f i r a man inverse Prov denee )} mn virtue of a hich 
there is not love in spirit and eed \W st urd s I w-inan, is and univers! principle, having its origin 


have not sympathy enough in fi r, to 1 stice, Im] , In- in th lan ot Divine Government: and 


have synthesis in faith L} ere S Clot c,uding ol stice, lor Ss who W say that God rule s the universe 
ness in mind, because there is cold sin the very hood of m by despotism and that the worlds are his 
the heart. And there is coldness of e- Jusue th inhood of man is the slaves. he old social dispensation of 
tv. because both Catl es and Protes | justice, trom w vy the ex carnage and slavery. of hate and injus- 


ants have preferred saerifie ty, | : s ot | Ang I tice. which has now swaved with iron 


reversing the Lord’s w When sha to one, by concilement of all the rule the dest s of Humanity for more 


] ° ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ 


we learn. rene ( ~ one \ ‘ : : » and yr tka ty i ! t sand years, Is to come at 

us by God 1s diffused, he g s more I : L t J 1 mutual te rih to an end: anew social dispensa- 
. . \ | ‘ ‘ . . - ‘ ‘ sae yet and setine .e 

ever more exh is ssi) Y) ‘ COOMm mm. tion of eace. eri na uSTICE Is to 


we learn. that we mus ; \ nake the t of the One take tts place; and both propheey and the 


would know of th f Uh ( Lrood, I ( f : lhe science of | nan destiny show us that 
ar le irni! | : i J | © i ! 1 : ct iJ | Ss 919 nic ¢ ent tne career ot the 
that the & ( ! lo L\ I Love of G Ni . Raee, talis about in the present period. 
proselyting of ¢l t ol he unde sec flows versal good “ougnNn so- In our belief, the numerous re forms which 


ban! 3. t prevention of sin In ce sor n nade one with each other, are now so widely and caeeply agitating 


tarian 


the name of the All-Good to tl Human Race as a r whole. the world, (the ike of which has never 


Ill. And so we are led into the cent | { s the seve teftorm been seen before.) are the precursors of 
circle of R " " kore rl Missions m em : yw re ered, this great movement, and the men enga- 
are the Court of the Gentiles; t sect ind 1 on to the great Unitary ged in these reforms are the implements 
rian Associations of Catholics and Prot- and | si Reform fully ustrated n the hands ot Providence, for striking 


. each eager to point all eyes 1 | kK 1 of Re ns is l ersal the first blows in this mighty work,— 


estants 


the altar. whence their tauith s Ss ris { this sacred and religous work, at onee 


the smoke of acceptable offering, are th Che H ine Reforms of the age are the cause of God and Humanity, — for 


eourt of the Israelites; but the humane | the Levites worshipping the ever- r.| breaking up the false and rotten founda- 


Reforms of the a ye art the m i tering nal iife-@ly y God, by deeds ot charity tions of the old social difice, a vast prison- 
Levites: the sacrifice they offer is chat ‘ t i r of dally duties There will house of indigence and sé rvitude, and for 
tv. Love of Man, Humanity, Avadness, come a solemn day of At-one-ment, when laying the first stones of the new palace 
the feeling of blood relationship with ow 1 the temple of an earth filled with beau-| of liberty and justice, in which all the 
kind, and of a higher fraternal bond in' ty and joy. t athered Nations shall de-| children of men shall dwell,” in knowl- 
the spiritual adoption of our race by the | sire to off it onee a sin-offering and a| edge and abundance,—a mansion of the 
One Universal Father, is the inspiration thank of ,—a sin offering for the Father. 
of this generation. long ages of slavery, and war; a thank It is of the highest importance that the 
And these Reforms, it will be found offering for God’s abounding willingness men engaged in the various reforms that 
stand in relation to each other of greater to bless (nd the High Priest who will now agitate the world so deeply, should 


or less nearness to th centre, Lheu eut Ll i ito th LLoly Ol tlolu . cloth have their views ope ned to universal 


a 


— 


nde tien 


a 


- ale 





\ 

pri { ipies 1 id l t carry out th i 
work in all its univer 1 

The abolition of universal servitude will 
be one great step in the onward progress 

: 
towards a higher Destiny, — towards the 
new social Dispensation which is prepar- 
? «I ¥ } 1 ¢} 

ing, and they who have commenced the 


work by an attack upon one branch of ser- 
vitude, — chattel slavery, —-which stands 
in such strong contrast with both Christi- 
anity and democracy, have awakened a 


, ¥ » *? * 2000 : 
sentiment, which has vivor and ifes 


ili 
cient in it to expand and be directed 
against Slavery under all its forms. We 
believe that the time has arrived or near- 
ly so for the abolition movems nt to rise to 


its universality and to direct its labors 
against universal servitude. ‘To do this 
the first condition to be fulfilled is to 
obtain a clear understanding of all the 


forms of SS] very th 1 tO search his- 


‘ 


} 


torically, and under the guiding lirht of a 


y 


knewledge of the laws of social organi- 
zation for their origin or their fundamen- 
tal causes, and lastly to seek for the means 
of a complete and radical reform. 

We shall present, in a brief and general 
manner, our views upon these 
of the subject; we have studied it some- 
what in Its universality, and in connection 
with the other reform movements of the 
age,—links in the great chain of that 
universal reform which Is to usher in, 
as we said, a new order of thines on 
earth. The various forms of Slavery 
which have existed and still do exist upon 
the earth, blighting the existence proba- 
bly of five hundred millions of beings, 
may be comprised under the following 
heads. 

Ist. Corpor al or chattel Slavery. the 
ownership of man as a mere unplement or 
piece of property by his fellow man, with 
the right of using and disposing of him as 


a machine or brute. ‘This branch of Sla- 


very took its rise in the dark period of 


human history, when the free races in the 
primitive societies were torced by an in- 
crease of population to pass from a non- 
industrial to an industrial state. By a 
law of contact of extremes, this species 
of Slavery has been permitted to rise up 


| 
in the Nation the most advanced by its po- 


litical liberty and general intelligence of 


the people, in order to hold upto men some 
gigantic wrong, some glaring evil that 
could arouse them to a s¢ nse in one partuc- 
ular, of the social! falseness and subversion 
that reigned, and lead them on by degrees 
to a comprehension of them all. 

2d. Slavery of the Soul, or Sé rfdom, a 
modification with some slight alterations. 
of chattel Slavery; it was the general 
state of servitude into which the slaves 
of antique civilization passed, after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire: it was 
universal throughout Kurope during the 
middle Ages, and still exists in several of 


THE HARBINGER. 


ee i a ee 


its nations. Under this system, man is 
attached to the soil, and with it belongs 
to him or the descendants of him, who ob- 
tained the proprietorship of both by th 
power of the sword. The capricious 
and most degrading tenure of individual 


whership 
owner ill] 


collective bondag , ae *h offers some 


chance of progress and the obtaining of 


individual richts. , 

What a dark and damning commentary 
upon th nite ivent Oo: 1 nk a, upon 
the development of the sentiments of 
love and justice In the soul of humanity, 


and upon the social progress which has 


} 


peen accom lished, that Slavery and Serf- 


W 


dom should still exist and be erect in the 


most advaneed nations of the earth! 


When will the heart and the mind of 
humanity awake to a sense of this awful 


condition of things, — toa clear conception 
of the ocean of misery, imjustice, and 
erradation. which sweeps over the world, 


and by this consciousness of the evil, b 


made to aspire after a higher and happier 
destiny. and aroused to labor for it! 

3 l. NALOPY of (am ita/. or the serrvil 
system of haircd labor. This system is a 


step in advance, and a modification of 


serfdom, as sertdom ts of slavery. Under 
it, man is no longer the slave of his fellow- 


man, but of cay ital, — no lone: r t! e siave 


of a permanent master, but a hireling 
dependant, who must sell body and soul 


to temporary masters that have the means 
of purchasing them. It is not the lash 
apphed to the back, that forees man to 
toil, but hunger gnawing at the stomach, 
and the aspect of a suffering and destitute 


family. ‘This system is favorable to the 


entire enfranchisement and to the eleva- 
tion of the industrial or produeing classes, 


and henee its great value over the other 


} 


systems, although under the influence of 


a thick population, free or envious and 


antagonistic competition, and monopolized 


machinery or machinery in the hands of 


capitalists, the condition of the hired la- 


borers is in reality as wretched as that of 


slaves. 


ith. Domestic Servitude, a branch of 


the menial system of hired labor, which 
engenders distinctions in classes nearly as 
great as those of slavery and serfdom. 

5th. Slavery of Caste, like the degraded 
elass of Pariahs of India. This is in 
many respects one of the most stagnant 
and degrading of all the species of slavery 
that have ever existed. 

6th. Sale and seclusion of Women in 
Seraghos, common yet upon about one 
half of the globe, and which is therefore 
well worthy to be taken into account. 

7th. Military Conscriptions and In- 
pressments. Men dragged to war, and set 
to butchering their fellow ereatures, as 
if they were beasts of prey. 

Rth. Pe rpetual Monestic Vows. 


is replaced by a system of 


Oh. Indivence, or passive indirect Sla- 
very. This branch lies at the foundation 
of all the others. If means ean be found 


to lay the axe at the root of this servitude, 


means will be found at the same time of 


abolishing slavery under all its forms. 
Most of these branches of slavery are 
characteristics of the present social order, 
called Civilization, the most advanced so- 
ciety that has as yet been established upon 
the earth; they are interwoven in its 


whole organization, forming an integral 


and esssntial part of it, and the basis of 


ts system of indi siry and its household 
arrangements. 

Now to what shall we compare a society 
which is the abyss containing these mon- 
strous impurities, heaving with poverty, 
ignorance, duplicity and misery! Shall 
And, of the 


obtuse intelligences, and souls that dwell in 


we eall it a social hell? 


and re ign over it, without any apparent 
consciousness of its horrible reality, with- 
out looking, without praying for divine 
lioht and order to descend upon it, what 
? 


is to be said 


But leaving aside these considerations, 


let us proclaim that it is the abolition of 


universal slavery, — white slavery and 
black slavery, chattel slavery and slavery 
oft cal ital, slave ry of the soul and slavery 


of the body, and the Ss 


lave rv of the soil in 
addition, —that humanity calls for, and 
acninst which advaneed and energetic 


minds in the anti-slavery movement should 
level their blows and sweep from the 
world. Itis not the chains of the black 
slave of the South alone that are to be 
broken, but the chains of all the slaves 
upon God's earth. 


‘+ But,’’ 


dertaking is too vast, and hence the object 


it will be answered, ‘* the un- 
becomes vague by its excessive universal- 
ity; when we have accomplished the 
abolition of one branch, we will take up 
another; and besides, a country can only 
direct its efforts against the evils that exist 
within it.”’ 

To this we will answer that we know 
the importance of coneentrating efforts 
upon one definite object, and the necessitv 
ot positive and special relorms to arouse 
the attention of large massess, who cannot 
be interested in aims too universal; yet 
we believe — yes, we are convinced, that 
if the leaders iv the abolition movement 
would embrace in their attacks, the twe 
kinds of slavery the most prevalent in this 
country ,—chattel slavery at the south, and 
the slavery of capital, or the wages sys- 
tem at the nerth,—black slavery and white 
slaverv, — this extension would give them 
immense additional power, and add that 
universal justice to their aims, against 
which neither selfishness, party spirit, nor 
sectarianism, would dare to raise an accu- 


sation. ‘lhis attack against white slavery 


as well as black, is the more important, 
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prepared to fulfil its sacred function, the | guarantees for the faithful performance false and pernicious system that we at- 
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social pioneer of its less favored brother | of the duties which are entrusted to them. | tack, and to a false system no mercy 7 

nations, the social savior of the enslaved, In Turkey, the Bashaw or governor col- ought to be shown. We are aware that 7 
degraded and suffering millions through- lects taxes at his own pleasure, and lets many good and admirable men are en- 
out the world ! the public advantage take care of itself, gaged in commerce, many men, whom 
Let its leading minds be worthy of its! or rather takes care that there shall be no, we respect and love. Stull we are con- 
noble mission; and as nvothing is to | such thing as public advantage. Our strained to bear the utmost testimony 

hoped from politicians, statesmen, and all | commercial relations are in a similar con- | against the inevitable effects of this false ; 
the slaves of individual ambition and self- | dition; the same anarchichal despotism | system. From intimate acquaintance of 
agrandizement, of mammon, caste, and prevails in them. Ve are as litile pro-| Many yt ars with commercial life, and 


privilege, let the leaders of the various| tected against individual eupidity as is| from careful observation of both large 
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of the whole extent, of the greatness and! that he is robbed outright, and by main | are constrained to believe that in com- f 
comprehensiveness of the work of this! strength, while we are operated upon by | merce, absolute and complete honesty, 1n- 
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ige and Nation, and execute it \s we amore delicate and less tangible mechan-| tegral Christian honesty 1s impossible. 


are speaking specially of Slavery, let the; ism. ‘The general good is as little re-| A merchant cannot practice the honesty 
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Abolitionists, we will add, elevate their | speeted in one case as in the other. We)|ef the Gospel even if he would. This ‘ 
aims to true universality, and, standing | can ouly wonder at the blindness of the pub-| is a broad and strong assertion, but we ; 


forth the ch impions of universal erty. | lie. which has allowed itself to be plun- appt al to the inmost conselences of all - 


direct their labors against slavery, servi- dered by irresponsible commerce without! those of our readers who are acquainted 
tude and dependence under every / , once seriously enquiring if it could be | with the matter, if it be not true. There 


and let their banner be so broad that op-| helped. We say blindness, but it must! was truth and justice in that action of the 
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Savior, when he drove the merehants out 
of the temple, telling them that they had 
made it a den of thieves. Modern com- 
merce wears a more decent coat perhaps, 
but underneath it is but little altered. 
Whatever exceptions we may find, all 
will admit that its constant tendency is to 
destroy individual integrity. Is not this 
enough to condemn civilized commerce, 
and to incite us to substitute for it a sys- 
tem of guarantees and security, by re- 
moving commerce entirely trom the grasp 
of individual selfishness? The method 
of doing this with security and advantag 
to all, is known to us; 


take occasion to bring it forwar 


igh holiday the Fourth of July 
is close at hand. How many unfiedged 
orators will make it the oceasion to try 
their wings! What lofty flights into the 
empyrean! What a quantity of sense- 
less babble about liberty. progress, the 
rights of man, and this great country. 
‘* Words,”’ friends, ** words, words.”’— 
The high idea of our Fathers, which 
was Hope in the Future, 
petrifaction, We are so tickled with the 
praises of the present that we leave un- 


finished the work which they began. Con- 


tent with toasting their memory, we for- 
get that th hope is not realized, tll 
practical eq litv and independence are 
shared by al] Let the great purpose of 
the American moveme neve be lost 
sicht of. by those to whom it has been 
aufolded, namely, the organization of hu- 
man rights in social institutions. ‘Th 

noble motto on our flag ** IS P] iribus 
i num 7 is but ey eX sion of 


Universal Unity, which according to th 
Associative doctri » Is to he real zed on 
earth.— We 


many places the W orking-men propose to 


are happy to learn that in 


hold social cathe s. and thus celebrate 
the ** great and good day.”" We hoy 
their plan w be ney y adopted, and 
that instead of list r to stale and ful 
some panegyrics on libert which mean 
nothing at |. they w ce tocethe 

for the interchange of sentiments and 
views, which may well st e soul and 


awaken a noble enthus 

7 Our readers will find in another part 
of this paper an address to the Working 
Men of New Encland by the President 
of the New England Werking Men's As- 
We bespeak their attention to 
A peaceful 


reform is here suggested which will prop- 


sociation. 


the views which it presents. 


erly adjust the relations of capital and Ja- 
bor, put an end to the disabilities which 
the most numerous classes now sufler 
from, and guarantee to every man, 
woman, and child, the external condition 


best adapted to the development of their 
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I> We are requested to state that the 
friends of Industrial Reform will cele-’ 
brate the Fourth of July at Woburn, 


nature and their attainment of happiness. 
This should be the aim of every political 
movement. Why talk so boisterously 
about the rights of man, O political de- 
claimer, when you have no thought of 
securing the most important of rights, 
the right to labor and the right to educa- 
We have had 


a little too much of moonshine sentiment 


tion, for all who breathe. 


in politics, as well as elsewhere. De- 


mocracy 1s a beautiful name, but if it do 


not bring up the majority to the level of 


the few, in respect of the means of ob- 
taining comfort and intelligence, if it 
permit thousands to toil that ten may 
lounge in S} lendid satic ty, it is one of the 


We ovo tor 


democracy ; but not for a puny, lisping, 


most ridiculous of all farces. 


foppish democracy, which talks all day at 


the corner of the street about e tality and 
human rights, but would shrink from soil- 


ing its dainty hand with useful labor; we 


co for a bone and muscle democracy, a 


fearless, hardy, athletic democracy, which 


means every thing that it says, and which 


says that until society gets its work done, 
Without the erifice of mind, morals, 
4] 

manners, Or happiness, upon tie part of 
the workman, it Is society In an inverts 

( ! ( I In tact | side down 
lt the prey shitical demecrac ot 

i 
-= , val 
our Vy were bre au wi ould 
have li ( jor |i ™ pr tences It 
Ss pron a \ t it never jy mm 

Che only remedy is for the rieved 
( ses to b revery thing to the test of 
! 1) = = ie} 1 = 
I >The mea re which are pro 
cl m i on t ho ClO} s Ss i il to 
‘ ) | 1 ni ol 1 ct iTy ‘ abil y le d 
to 1! ( 1 1 of i} on i its 
Wi iil ( \\ | ® them 
your pport i other Isc, be I ( ed 
keep vour ey free from dus ind let 
vour determination ring in thunder tones 


throughout the land, that you will be 


content with nothing, which does not 
bring to the masses the ctual enjoyment 
if the benefits which are now Monepoliz i 
} ~* . 1 
HY COUpPArAaALIVveLy L lew. L VY wasius ail 
¢ = oad a 
petty jealousies, all Triste rable bickerings 


with each othe r,a id united for the Uri nd- 
est and most holy obi cl, which the mind 


— 1 
of man can grasp, strive earnestly by all 


lawful modes tor the accomplishment of 


the peaceful revolution, which will make 
ali the esst ntial blessings of the social 


order as common as the universal il rht. 


Iie The Central Executive Committee 
acknowledge the receipt of fifty dollars 
from B. Urner of Cincinnati, as a contri- 
bution to the Lecrurtne Funp. 

Parke Gopwin, Chairman. 


New York, June 16, 1845. 


UP An article upon Phonography, a 


discovery which is exciting much atten- 


tion, will appear next week. 





Mass. by a public collation, at which ad- 
dresses will be made by distinguished 
Tickets, 


admitting a gentleman and lady, fifty 


advocates of the movement. 


cents each. 
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